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= absolutely novel, entities him tot 
rr ry | of th letter consists of the usual « 
he Wink. a 
} all four candid of the silver st 
P[SHE letters of acceptance of both the Democratic candidates have | incident as has ever ocet nA 
appeare 1. General Hancock declares his intention, if elected, to 
enforce the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth Constitutional Amend- There are no campaign stort 
ments ; explains the nature of the Federal Union as consisti v of * the some trifling testimony as to the 
General and State Governments, each acting in its own sphere without | General Garfield's childhood and « 
trene hing upon the lawful jurisdiction of the othe es pronounces this | savs that “ his poor we rds ” are wholly 
Union a “* polity,” and eulogizes it warmly ; admits, however, that it | grand, good man” he is; but this sug 
has no value whatever for the protection of popular rights if the Ad- | General Meyer enter on a task to which 
ministration is unfaithful and inefhcient ; and declares that it is only * by | The venerable Simon Cameron has « 
a full vote, a free ballot, and fair count” that “the people can rule in ibout the Administratio 


fact "; pronounces public office a trust and not a bounty, and opposes | viewer. Mr. English 





the appointment of incompetent and dishonest persons, and in case any | and securities belongin 

such persons should be appointed recommends that they should be | $10,000, to which he 

“promptly ejected.” He would reform the civil service by first estab- | pelled to “disgorge ” by a suit at law, 
lishing “a basis” for such reform, consisting in the election by the | towards the relief of the sufferers by 
people of persons possessing a high standard of qualification, and the | lars of a similar character will doubtl 


“stern rejection of the corrupt and incompetent.” This done, he 





thinks “ the re sult would be decisive,” but does not explain what this General Hancock's letter to Geng 
means. The war, he says, came to an end fifteen years ago, and pea Idier during the Pre siete 
now reigns, and our material interests demand “our constant and | ©#™Pa'gn account ol ae a 
inited efforts.” He therefore recommends “a sedulous and scrupulous |  COMt«an da promise to obey Mi 

care of the public credit and an economical management of our Govern- Hayes and contine him | pyiene, 28 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
” | ol kn n ee \ €} I 
ment expenditures "’; also “ harmony and generous rivalry among our | Capitol known as “the Anierican Be 
| 
' 


na y hy] } 1 ’ by ' 
and very sensible discussion of the s 





own industries”; and concludes by promising to execute the laws . 
faithfully. The best summing up of the letter we can make lies in say A SOIGICr WH ue a\aannnen 
ing that no one but a scoundrel or a person of defective understanding ounces that ould consider Ge 
vould dispute a single proposition contained in it. thority on | 3d of Mar : 
ion of Congress as bit St 
Mr. English’s style is less chastened than General Hancock’s, and | the people had taken place unde 
his temper much less pleasant. He opens by an elaborate eulogy on | stitution, But he falls into the 
the Presidential candidate, and then points out that the Republican | Constitution a disputed election 
party has been in power twenty years, and maintains that to allow it to | ind gives the election of t Vt 
remain in power four years more “ would not be beneficial to the p ople | President to the Senate l a 
or in accordance with the spirit of our republican institutions’; that | neither candidate tL mAajyonty 
laws of entail and long tenure of office by one set of men have never | duty of the Army > HOt at aul SO 
been encouraged in this country, and “the great and good men” of the | thought it was. but tor t 
early pe riod showed in m iny Ways “ their disappro\ il of long leases of | een forced to choose whet] 
power.” He then lays bare the corruption and disorde r which hay } Ol ol Mr. Haye ae He treats t » 
been caused by long tenure of office by the Kepublicans, and ascribes | “5 41S possi! le superiors, from whi 
our present prosperity to the industry and economy of the people nd | im any interval which might oc 
“‘God’s bounteous harvests’; accuses the Republican party of central- Grant and the maugul ol 
ization and encroachment on the rights of the States ind other offences | ole very creditable to General H 
of a similar nature, and mentions the willingness recently manifested by | ture of the crisis and of the relat 
“a large number of the party to elect a President for an unlimited num- ] He refers to two | rs of Ce 
ber of terms” “as likely to satisfy thinking peopl that the time | > CON OWL Wats nswer, and thet > 
when it will be best and safest for that party to be retired.” At th rust General Sherman will gt 
same time he would not on any account hinder the exercise of sucl 
powers of the General Government as rightfully belong to it, , ; b fe ce 
guarantees the enforcement of the Constitutional Amendments in cas¢ ° - pds , 
the Democrats should come into power; the maintenance of a “sour ’ , , sag 
currency,” of the value both of gold and silver; the encouragement in waderie a 
every legitimate way of all the material interests of the country, and the : he Mr. 1 van 
F protection of “the toiling millions” from the competition of the Chi- | | ns oF ; a 
nese; the maintenance of the public credit, and the protection of : ; ea saint 
liberty and property. Owing to his confidence in “the discriminating Soa ; sin 
justice of the people, and their capacity for intelligent self-government,” ae = “a é ; 
he does not doubt the success of the Democratic tic ket, and draws a :: os a asheceusiertae Sind Re AS CO ee ee 
; : ‘ , , ‘ tion of the Cincinnati candidates failed to awaken. It was therefore 
glowing picture of the happiness which would thus be diffused through ee ; , 2 7 
Rh cE possible to assume that ie ist Warwick of the party and is stron 
7 is ever,” and to infer that, as the 77wes says, “the average Democrat 


Mr. English’s contribution to the literature of the campaign may be | does not care for a Union general, however brave he may have been 


said to consist solely in his doctrine that twenty years is the utmost | twenty years ago he importance of this unexpected opportunity is 














. f € popu | pep. 
( my} Nothing could e more cl lt n the 
& yg practically useless large stock of ammu- 
the d ¢ of which pract has gi ) ] ! t €x- 
t the ( cinhnath nom ition i is clear] bitter di ip- 
n st ( i that mas it Chic igo. It has bee ery 
ad lee this, and heroic efforts have been made to dis- 
et I t u ‘the reappearance of Tilden’ ould heip m ers 
det it could only be regarded as an accomplished fact 
ere is still, it appears, some doubt about this, and son Demo¢ 5 

re complaining, we believe, that the Pilden triumph ” last week 

the result of anti-Tammany machinat 

Cher ort of political debate attempted last week in Cincin- 
ti betwee! Ju e Hoadly and Mr. Stanle Matthews. That is to 
s the former spoke | itation of a number of citizens, and on the 
next evening Mr. Matthew ppeared in the same hall upon a like in- 
tation Chis is not the me thing dividing an evening before the 
me audience, but fan t es it is profitable. Judge Hoadly 
was not so well treate y the reporters as his successor, but the burden 
of his discourse t ( pt action of the Southern returning- 
boards in 1876, Gen. Gat complicity with them as a Visiting 
Statesman and otherwise, and his eas amember of the Electoral 
Commissio! Ol ord, the great “ fraud”’ of 1876. To rebut the 
presumption drawn from their previous training, that Garfield and not 
Hancock woul | prove tatesmanlike Preside nt, Judge Hoadly curiously 
contrasted Fillmore’s administration wit it Zachary ‘Taylor's might 
have been! We hope the precedent is not ominous of what would be- 
fall the country if English should replace Hancock. Incidentally some 
good points were made, as where the speaker referred to the fear that 
Hanco k, like Grant vould become the creature of others “the Vic- 
tim, therefore, of that class of persons to whom, if I understand Gene- 
ral Garfield’s letter of acceptance, he has pledged himself; to whom, if 


| understand the last clause of his letter of acceptance, relating to civil- 


service reform, he has pledged himself to be the obsequious servant.” 


So, also, it was rhetorically clever and not altogether unfair to say: 
hese men have both visited the South; they have both been con- 
nected with the government of Louisiana at different >eriods in the his- 
tory of that State, and my purpose is to consider the relations which 
these two gentlemen have borne to the government of that State, in 
order that, if we can, we may ble to infer what prospect there is in 
the future that the ime judgment exercised hereafter bv the one or 
the other will be fruitfu f beneficent results.” 
Mr. Vatthe \ rejomdel iS a] parentwtt the more flexible and ¢ iS\ 


perlormance He showed up the other side of the great fraud of 1576, 


including Oregon and the cipher despatches, and rehearsed the Demo- 
cratic party’s commission and patronage of frauds at the North as well 
as at the South, drawing some of his illustrations from the State of 
Ohio, and even from the immediate vicinage. He whitewashed the 
Li iana Returning-Board, and said the Nicholls government “ was a 
usurpation and is to-day “it was simply a case where the [Federal] 
E utive arm was powerless, because the facts and circumstances of 
the situation did not bring it within the constitutional category autho- 
rizing armed interference by the General Government.” This must be 
considered well phrased. An awkward question for Judge Hoadly> 
propos of the Democratic desire for a free ballot, was: ‘ What safe- 
guard has ever been proposed that has not met with the united and de- 
termined and persevering opposition of the Democratic party ?”—which 
in Ohio regularly repeals the registration-law passed by the Republicans 


when in power. An unfortunate question for the speaker was: “ Do 
you hear of any Re publ can meetings in those States [viz., Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina]? On the very 


same day there was a large and orderly meeting in Columbia, S. C.; on 
the Tuesday previous, one in Blackville, Barnwell County. Perhaps 
Mr. Matthews has not heard of the Democratic managers’ wot d’ordre 
that there be “no killing ” during the canvass at the South—a _pruden- 
tial measure which, we observe, exasperates some of our Republican 


conte mporarie 


the end of this week the important question whether Dr. Tan- 
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orty days without food will have been settled, at least so 
fa t] belief of those who have confidence in the “ watchers” is 
concerned. It appears from the reports in the papers that the “re- 
cord kept by the watch is, as we suspected from the first, of doubtf 
ilue Grave inaccuracies have been discovered, or at iny rate are ge 
pecter in the record ot weight, ind doubts have been thrown on the 
competency of some at least of those in attendance to kee p any record 
( scientific value at all. Besides all this, no regulat physic ian of any 
tanding has expressed the opinion that the experiment has any scien- 
tific value whatever. ‘There is no difficulty in making physiological ex- 


periments as to the effects of starvation on animals, if they can be of 
Under these circumstances the part which the press is play- 
Dr. 

its willingness 
for The details of 


man, published from day to day, are such that we venture to say no 


a3. 


ving Tanner a wide notoriety is a very offensive ie 


to 


pander to the most depraved public 
the the fasti: 


of 


appetite sensation. condition of 


one who has not himself a very strong stomach can read them without 
being sickened, while the effect of these publications is to stimulate a 
morbid curiosity to see a revolting process of self-torture put into opera- 


tion by a half-educated fanatic, who starves himself just is another might 


have himself stretched to the rack or deny himself sleep or water. 


There seems to be no law at present under which such an exhibition can 
be stopped, but there ought to be one; and that the Legislature has the 


right to put a stop to such a debasing form of show there can be no 


doubt. Dr. Tanner cannot be prevented from starving himself, but he 
can be prevented from doing it in public for money. As long, however, 
as the press gives such “experiments” its support and encouragement 


they will go on. 


Probably New York is the only city in the world in which it would 
} 


be possible to have a bull-fight under the supervision of a society for 


the prevention of cruelty to animals. Yet this is what took place ir 


this city last Saturday in the presence of some three thousand spec- 
tators. It is hardly necessary to say that the attempt was a miserabk 
A bull-fight is, aS every one knows, a survival in civilized time 


cruel 


failure. 
of a primitive sport based, if not upon a popular disposition, 

least upon a positive popular liking for spectacles involving a bloody and 
doubtful struggle. It is necessarily a cruel and savage sport, and if at- 
tempted here in the manner in which it is practised in Spain or Cuba 
That Mr. Bergh should 


have allowed his society to be used for the purpose of giving countenance 


would be immediately suppressed by the police. 

to the absurd exhibition which came off on Saturday, is a curious illustra- 
tion of that reformer’s want of humor. Mr. Bergh does an enormous 
amount of good in the way of preventing inhumanity to animals, and 
it is probably on this account that his absolute incapacity to detect ab- 
surdity or incongruity does not bring the society of which he 1s the 
head into disrepute. On Saturday, of course, many of the bulls would 
not fight, and when they would the sport, when it threatened to become 
dangerous, was restrained by Mr. Bergh’s efforts, who had any over- 
excited bull humanely led away from the ring. The rosettes, instead of 
being fixed into the flesh of the animals, were merely pasted upon their 
epidermis ; and the crowd, instead of having their worst passions aroused 
by the spectar le, greeted the combatants with derisive cries adapted to 
the occasion. Nothing could well be more silly than the whole affair, 
which was finally wound up with a sheriff's seizure of the cash taken 


in from the spectators. 


The very great number of accidents this summer on railroads and 
steamboats has not led to any suggestion with regard to legal reme- 
dies for such occurrences—probably because it is generally supposed 
that those already provided are amply sufficient. In cases of death by 
the negligence of transportation companies, however, the statutory limit 
of five thousand dollars damages, which prevails throughout the United 
States, seems very low, and it is difficult to give a reason why there 
should be any at all. Historically, to be sure, the matter is simple 
enough. Before the passage of the first English act on the subject, 
the law of England and the United States did not recognize any right 
to recover damages for the death of a human being, and, as the legisla- 
tion was to be an innovation, it was probably thought well not to 


ask Parliament for too much. The act, too, did not provide for 
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any more than compensation for the Jecunzary loss caused by the death 


to the family of the deceased. There is really no reason for an 
arbitrary limit, and the present condition of the law makes it more ad- 
a railroad or steamboat company to killa man out- 


While the $5,000 limit in cases of death has 


vantageous for 
right than to injure him. 
been rigidly maintained in this country, verdicts of juries in cases of 
accident without fatal result have steadily increased, both here and in 
In England 


England. a verdict of £16,000 has recently been ob- 


tained, and on appeal allowed to stand. The disproportion between 
such sums as this and the limit of $5,000 in cases of death is very 
glaring, even when it is taken into the account that the latter sum only 
represents the loss to the family. This is a matter which might bear 


legislative investigation. 


During the week a further sum of $950,000 gold was bought in Lon- 
don for shipment to New York, although the rates for sterling exchange 
here are not yet quite low enough to make gold imports profitable if in- 
surance is paid upon the coin. The Treasury has resumed weekly bond 
purchases, and now that the heavy half-yearly warrants have been paid 
(amounting during July to nearly $20,500,000), it is expected that the 
kept up. 
ments last month the public debt was reduced $5,576,053, or to $1,722,- 


weekly purchases will be Notwithstanding the heavy pay- 
698,000, exclusive of demand debt, accrued interest, etc. The surplus re- 
serve of the New York banks was reduced to $15,842,375 ; some currency 
was shipped to the West, a good deal of coin went into the Treasury, while 
the money for the bonds bought did not come out of the Treasury until 
late in the week, and the payment of the $6,000,000 August interest did 
not be gin until the close of the bank week. At the Stock Ex« hange buoy- 
The United 
States 4 per cent. bonds advanced to 1ogj, which is much the highest 


ancy was the rule until Monday, when a reaction set in. 


price ever paid for them. Railroad bonds and dividend-paying shares 
also advanced largely, the most conspicuous rise having been in the 
stock of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, which was re- 
cently doubled and which soid on Saturday at 115}, equivalent to 23 
for the old stock which one year ago sold at 137%. General trade con- 
tinues active, and the evidence forthcoming during the week tended to 
confirm the estimates that the harvests this year will exceed all others 
on record in amount and will equal any in quality. 


The London Sfectator of July 17 came very near forecasting the 
disaster to General Burrows'’s force. After rejecting the supposition that 
the troops of Shir Ali, the Wali, would mutiny, which is what happened, it 
said: “ Suppose the Heratees accept Shir Ali on condition of his com- 
manding them against the infidel.” The general result is very nearly 
the same as if this had come to pass. That is, Shir Ali has not agreed 
to lead his own troops and the Heratees against the infidel, but his 
troops and the Heratces have found some one else who will in the per- 
son of Ayub Khan. The supposition of the Spectator expresses the sus- 
picion which has probably been passing in the mind of most Anglo-In- 
dians ever since Burrows marched out with Shir Ali to fight Ayub : that 
no Afghan troops would serve with the British against men of their own 
faith. 
only one battalion of infantry and the battery of artillery being European, 
had the extreme imprudence to attack Ayub, after he had been rein- 
forced by Shir Ali's mutineers, and mustered 12,000 strong, with 29 guns, 
fifty miles from Kandahar. Burrows was crushed after four hours’ 
fighting, losing apparently half of his force and three guns, the remnant 
flying in disorder into Kandahar, which is now preparing for a siege. 
It is an ill wind that blows nobody good, and the disaster seems likely 
to illustrate Sir Garnet Wolseley’s already proverbial good luck, for the 
London 77zmes correspondent telegraphs that “all men’s eyes in India 
are turned to him,” Generals Roberts and Stewart being needed in the 
Kabul region. 


[t now appears that Burrows, with his small force of 2,400 men, 





The disaster, embarrassing as it is to the Ministry, who have to pro- 
vide the means of retrieving it, will not damage but rather strengthen 
them with the country, so clearly does the responsibility of it rest on 
their predecessors who began the war. 


But, what with the Irish ques- 
tion, the Turkish question, and the constant tendency of the Whig 
wing of the party to mutiny, the situation is one which calls for all the 
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capacity the Cabinet contains, and more. Mr. Gladstone’s illness 
therefore, which, if not dangerous, is serious for a man of his years, and 
inevitably puts him into retirement for the rest of the session, is a real 
calamity, the full extent of which is perhaps not yet visible. There is 
little doubt that the Afghan reverse will encourage the Turks in their 
resistance, and perhaps make their despatches a little saucier. The re- 
ports of dissensions between the Powers as to the proposed coercion of 
Turkey are denied positively, and the “ naval demonstration,” whateve: 
that may mean, is to take place, unless the Turks settle promptly with 
In the 


meantime, the Greeks, under advice from the Powers, have stopped the 


Montenegro, in which case it will, it is said, be abandoned. 
mobilization of their army, which looks as if hopes were still entertained 


that Turkey would yield the new frontier line. She will, if the Sultan 


thinks he can brave Mussulman opinion by surrendering 


S 


territory with- 


out fighting. Thus far, we believe, no Sultan has ventured to cede any 


portion of the soil of Islam except as the direct result of defeat in the 
field, which is the only thing that in the eyes of the faithful can jus- 
tify it. 
ance in Bosnia to the Austrian troops. 


It was undoubtedly this which led to the utterly hopeless resist- 


The Irish Land Compensation Bill has been rejected in the House 


of Lords. The signs of the agitation against this House among the 


> 
Radicals of which we spoke last week as likely to result from its de- 
feat, are already apparent. The latest mails bring talk of the formation 
of a committee to organize a movement looking to the conversion of 


the House into an elected Senate. This may not amount to muc 
present, but if any such plan should work its way into the Radical pro- 
gramme as one of its permanent features it would infuse a great deal of 


Whigs 


The Acoxomzst makes the ob- 


increased bitterness into party strife, and make the alliance of 
and Radicals more difficult than ever. 
jection to the bill which probably has most weight with the moderate 
that inasmuch as it only single 


Liberals s out a portion of the landlord 


class for its operation, and is only to last eig! 


ghteen months, it really 
takes property from a few individuals for public reasons, and is, there- 
fore, bound to compensate them out of the Treasury. But this the Gov 


ernment does not propose to do. 


The debate in the House of Commons on the resolution reprobating 
the erection of a monument to the Prince Imperial in Westminster 
Abbey brought out from Mr. Gladstone a denial that the Queen had 
Abbey 1 ght out f Mr. Gladst 1 | that the Q had 


initiated the scheme, or approved of it without reluctance, which makes 


the Dean’s responsibility seem all the greater. The French press 
generally expresses a good deal of gratification over the debate and the 


Republic, Paul 


He Says 


result of it, as a sign of delicate friendship for the but 


de Cassagnac, who is now the Bonapartist organ, is furious. 
the resolution was a sop designed to forward the Commercial Treaty, 
for which England offers a “corpse pierced with eighteen bullets,” and 
he advises the ex-Empress to gather up the bones of the family and leave 
a country capable of such infamy. Mr. Briggs, the mover of the reso- 
lution, called attention once more to the fact, which yearly grows more 
discreditable, that the Abbey contains no memorial of one of the great- 
est Englishmen, Oliver Cromwell. 

Professor Robertson Smith, of Edinburgh, who was tried and ac- 
quitted some time ago by the Church tribunals for unsound views 
about the Scriptures, has got into hot water again by the appearance of 
in the latest 
He doubts whether Moses 


his article on the * Hebrew Language and Literature” 
volume of the Axucyvelopedia Britannica. 
wrote anything but the Commandments; thinks the Jewish history 
and, besides some 


down to the time of David mere “ oral tradition” 


slighting remarks on the “‘Song of Solomon,’ alleges that in Deute- 
ronomy the ancient ordinances of Israel were rewritten in the prophetic 
spirit.” The Edinburgh Presbytery has accordingly resolved to ask the 
General Assembly to take measures to “meet the disturbance and 
anxiety and vindicate Scriptural principle.” Dr. Begg, a leading minis- 
ter, said he considered the professor's repetition of his offence a “ mar- 
vellous providence,” because it gave a chance to try him again, his 
former acquittal having been a mistake, and thinks the struggle now 
beginning “the most serious that has taken place in the Church since 


the Reformation.” 
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e difficult for aman with no experience of politics, 

fe, to satisf ny body ho knew nothing of him, 

| t wiministrative or. le visiative office, nd till 

i ra ( cl le lative, b vidi i letter 

t | i t relore not expected either b 

H port r opponents that he would fully justify 

t of acceptance No matter how much _ he 

‘ ‘ ot there itisty body that he iS the mat 

rit pout But in the ibsence ot a politic il 

frot nexal tion of which voters might ascertain his opin- 
the leadin questiol of the.da it was not only ce sirable but, 
may say, nec iry that his letter should furnish with a certain ful- 
d detail rye ccount of h way of looking at the subjects 

h are likely to eng ire the attention of the President and Congress 
coming four years. The uuntry is fairly entitled to some 
information to the recommendations he would be likely to 

> Conger , and ; tothe use to which he would be likely to put 
etoes, about the currency, about taxation, about appointments to 


movals from office, about corporations, about railroads, public im- 


nents, the publi credit, the regulation of elections, the Chinese 


n, the National banks, the relations of the general Government 


States as settled (or rather resettled) by the war. Ordinarily, we 


t candidate for the Presidency is not called on for any such ex- 
1, Decause, as a politician, he USI illy ha speeches or votes or 


ort of official history to refer to. If, for instance, General Gar- 


had confined his letter to simple acceptance of the nomination, and 


opinions and policy had turned voters over to his speeches and 
sin Congress, he would have furnished them with ample means of 


elling the policy of his administration upon every important matter 


before the country or likely to come before it during the next five 


But General Hancock has nothing political to produce except 


neral Order in Louisiana and his letter to the Governor of Texas 


ozen years ago, and in these he confines himself to the single point 


1 relations of the army to civilgovernment. “They would, therefore, 


interesting and instructive just now if the South were still divided 


into military districts governed or governable by major-generals, and 


g 

ere unrepresented in Congress. As matters stand, they are not much 
more useful to the present generation than the opinions of the minority 
of the judges in the Dred Scott case, or Mr. Sumner’s speech on the 
Reverdy Johnson Treaty with England. It is true he expresses his con- 
currence with the Cincinnati platform, but then the platform is itself 


extremely vague, and in any case a man’s saying in general terms that 


1 agreed with it would indicate little more, as to his political sense, 


than his saying that he fully accepted all Euclid’s propositions would 
indicate as to his knowledge of mathematics. The gentleman who 
tlwa ‘said ditto to Mr. Burke” was doubtless an estimable and 
modest man, but he has made no mark in history. 

We are thus, after waiting a good while, left by General Hancock’s 
in the difficulty in which his nomination found us—that is, the 
( ilty of knowing nothing about him as a politician. We see that he 
has a hi rh opinion of the Constitution of the United States, and agrees 

ith the ancient proposition “that ours is a government of divided 
powers,” and has a strong admiration for peace and concord. But 
most everybody one meets in the street has this amount of equipment 
or the Presidency, and would, with a little time and the help of a 
terary friend, produce his views on these points in as good a dress as 
General Hancock’s letter. Unfortunately, too, Mr. English’s letter 


} 


does not furnish that strengthening supplement to his chief's which Mr. 


1h 


; furnished to General Garfield’s. Mr. English’s avoidance of 


ics of the day is even more complete than General Hancock’s, 


tone is much less dignified. Indeed, he has almost played the 


rt of the exfant terrzble which was playe dl by ! lanagan, of Texas, at 


go Convention. He has thrown aside all the drapery of gene- 


ral propositions about peace and wisdom, and address¢ d himself in the 


iny 


t unblushing manner to the single task of proving that it is not good 


party to hold the offices too long; that the Republicans have 


held them too long, and the Democrats ought now to have a chance at 


them, 


He feels like the hackman who said the other day in a country 


4 





n that he wanted “a change of government,” and was going to vot 


for Hancock “to see if it wouldn’t make those girls in the post-office 
give civil answers.” About the currency, nothing; about civil-service 
reform, nothing; about the tariff or taxation or the public credit, 
nothing. What he is interested in, apparently to the exclusion of 
everything else, is what the statesmen of the City Hall call “a ney 
deal.” 

We do not think, however, that there is anything very surprising nn 
Ul this. If the Democrats had a body of political doctrine which they 
wished to carry out in practice, or anew method of administration which 
they wished to try, they would, of course, have put in the field a candidate 
who was in some way identified with it, either as author or promote! 
Having no principles or policy whatever, or at least none which, so far a 
we know, have been anywhere defined, any man would do for their can- 
didate who was not likely to alarm the North about the settlement effect- 
ed by the war. His having no politics to speak of would be no objec- 
tion to him, seeing that the party has none itself. General Hancock, in 
fact, could not have made his letter a political programme with any cer- 
tainty as to any considerable portion of his party agreeing with a singk 
word of it. Of what line the party will take in legislation, if it gets 
into power, he has not and cannot have any trustworthy idea. It would, 
therefore, have been injudicious, if not presumptuous in him, to have 
attempted to speak for the party. No individual, and no manageable 
assembly, can speak for it. There is no source whatever of authorita- 
tive information about it. 

On one thing in the position of the party General Hancock's letter, 
as elucidated by Mr. English’s, does seem to throw some light, and that 
is the designs of the party with regard to the civil service. General 
Hancock studiously avoids any promise, or even expression of opinion, 
with regard to the mode in which this immense machine should be ad- 


ministered, beyond the recommending 


s? 


somewhat fatuously, that men 
of lofty character should be elected to high office by the people. Mr. 
English is almost outspoken in his belief that there ought to be “a 
change ” throughout the whole service. Now, it may be that a change is 
needed. A real reform party might not unreasonably hold that positior 

They might say that persons who have long held office under “ the spoils ” 
system are so demoralized by it that no other could be substituted with- 
out bringing ina new set of men. This would doubtless be an injudiciou 

view, and would probably work badly in practice; but it would be a 
respectable one. A demand for “ change’’ based on it would be listen- 
ed to with attention, if not acquiescence. But there is really something 
almost impudent at this time of day, and in the present condition of th« 
United States Government, in a demand for change, like Mr. English’ 

which is based on the idea that the offices are really perquisites, that 
one set of “the boys” has had them long enough, and that a new set 
should now have their turn. We care not whether a man is a civil-ser- 
vice reformer in our sense of the term or not, he must, if he has any 
notion whatever of the magnitude and importance of the public business 
to-day, be almost appalled at the prospect of seeing the Democrats come 
into power with this unblushing confession of their desire to get a shar 
of such abuses as are going and as the Republicans have not had the 
courage to abolish. That General Hancock’s soldierly training in orde1 
and honesty would enable him to make head against the attempt to re- 
distribute sixty thousand salaried offices among a broken-down class of 
men, it is idle, after our experience of General Grant, to expect. His 
political advisers would have no more difficulty in convincing him than 
the Republicans had in convincing General Grant that, whatever th 

faults of his party might be, his first duty to the country was to 
keep it in power; that in heaven, perhaps, parties are kept in powe: 
by their virtues, but that here on earth they have to be sustained by 
coarser instruments; that, in short, the Democratic party must be 
supported as the Republican party was supported, by the use of thi 

offices. ‘* Qui veut la fin,” they would say, “veut les moyens. If you 
want to prevent the country going back to the horde of corruptionists 
who misruled it so long you must stop ‘sipping cold tea’ and playing 
push-pin with the Sunday-school teachers, and give the offices to the 
men who elected you.” And he would assuredly give in, and then we 
should have tremendous confusion, fraud, and jobbery ; appointments 
that would disgrace the nation at home and abroad, and give the 
lie to every sermon in every church in the land, and after that the 
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General 


“that Hancock 


lesire to purify the civil service and resist evil influences, but he 


usual apology came t 
meere ¢ 


is iInexperienc ed in ‘ the ways of politicians’; that he was subjected 


to fearful ‘pressure’; that he found he could get nothing done in Con- 
ress unless he gave way to it; that he got no support from his Cabinet 
resisting them; that he could not possibly know the character of 
everybody who applied for an office; that reform of the civil service 
ist begin with the reform of the individual man, and that when the 


of the United States have s they 


obably have pure Government officials.” 


ple purified their own heart will 


THE ENGLISH DISASTER IN AFGHANISTAN. 


r}XHE merely material results of the British reverse near Kandahan 


have doubtless been exaggerated. Burrows’s brigade has been 
defeated and broken up, probably with heavy loss in men and in guns, 


but the greater part of it has, perhaps, found its way back to Kanda- 


ir, and probably the last thing Ayub Khan thinks of is an attack on 
he citadel, to which the remainder of General Primrose’s division has 


retired ; nor is it at all likely that the 


British 


Vighan army will wait for and give 


battle to the reinforcements which are now hurrying up from 


direction. Ayub Khan has struck his blow, and, whether con- 


or not, will keep out of the way of any avenging force which he 


hinks is more than a match for him. This is the usual Afghan strate- 
It is not very effective, but is very exhausting and puzzling fot 
invader It the strategy which was pursued in 1839 and 
1841, and which has been pursued during the past year. It makes 
\fghanistan a very difheult country either to conquer or hold, for 


prevents the invader from ever delivering a crushing blow. The 
ttack on the Shirpur cantonments last winter, under Mohammed Jan, 
It at 
Roberts had issued out of his intrenchments during the fray and had 
| counter-attack the 


But the later news showed that by the time the counter- 


is a good illustration of it. was first reported that General 


delivered a_ terrible in which he cut enemy to 


pieces. 
ittack was delivered the Afghan force had dispersed, and the victory 
was a simple pursuit by cavalry of flying parties. Afghan warfare 
consists, in fact, simply in collecting a considerable force in great secre- 


for a quick dash 


affair is not decisive, 


CV and using it ata care le ss or ill-informed enemy, 


1 then, if the 


retiring to parts unknown, to turn 
up again on the first favorable opportunity. The men are simply pea- 


sants used to arms, and skilful enough in the loose sharp-shooting 


advance which all armies now practice. They have no commissariat, 
and rely for supplies on what the men can carry or pick up on the way, 
ind they operate in one of the most difficult countries in the world, and 
are capable of splendid rushes. General Sir Donald Stewart had, in 
fact, in his late advance to Ghazni, a very narrow escape from the very 
fate which has overtaken Burrows. He fell in with a superior force 
and engaged it, but a furious charge of the Gazi swordsmen broke his 


His 


troops, which, we believe, were mainly Ghourkas, the best military ma- 


line, enveloped his flanks, and almost reached him and his staff. 


terial in India, happened to be extraordinarily steady, and kept their 
But if 
even one company had begun to run, the force would have been “ anni- 
hilated.” 
fare. 


breech-loaders playing until they had swept the enemy away. 


In short, the Burrows affair is an old story in Afghan war- 
It will not cheer the Afghans up very much or seriously change 
the military situation. 

What 


force and the defection of the Afghan troops sent against him prove 


Its significance is mainly political. the advance of Ayub’s 
almost to demonstration is, that the thing which the Indian Govern- 
ment have been trying to do in this last war, and which they tried to do 
in 1839—set up an Amir or ruler friendly to it, or dependent on it, or 
patronized by it 


cannot be done. It has been supposed by the sup- 


porters of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy that as long as the English did 


not march into the country with an emperor in their hands, like Shah 
Soojah, to be put on the throne by force and kept there by the aid of 
foreign bayonets, some arrangement might be made by which the Amir, 
without being of foreign choosing, might be made subservient to British 
interests through threats or the employment of force, and by which he 
could be supervised by a British resident at his court. The late Shir Ali 
assured the Indian Government that this was impossible, that he could 
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| 


» Washington with a | not protect such an envoy, and that any such open sign of his depet 
ence as the presence of such an envoy in his capital would constitute, 
would so discredit him as to weaken or destrov his authorit | 
Beaconsfield Government, egged on by Sir Henry Raw on, \ ( 
not believe it and acted on their own theory, we know with what. re 
sults. Yakub Khan, having succeeded to the throne on his { ! 
death, would probably have reigned peace if the ritish Gover 
had made no treaty with him and had. take oO notice of | | 
minute they brought him to’their camp and 1 n under their 
tection, and fastened on him the posit f rr 
their sufferance, he seems to have lost al r whatever he me 
murdered the Engli$h envoy; the army | | to act with 
gard to him, and he had to take refuce in the Bh 

After waiting six months fon somebody to take the vacant throne. 
Abdurrahman Khan, a nephew of Shir Ali, has turned up. He is a man 
of ability, and appears to have as strong a hold as any] Vv « \f 
allegiance. If the British had marched out of \ tt 
ing any notice of him, he would) probably have ceeded mak 
good his position without much troubl But 
him, acknowledged him, and presented him to the « 
durbar as their man. There is hardly a doubt that. this ; at o 
made his future doubtful, and encouraged and ng 
pretender Ayub Khan, Shir Ali's son, w has « ( ae 
evathering strength on his way, and is now before kK \t kh 
dahar he came in contact with the W tup there by the B "i 
ernment, and at the very tirst encou rt W s troops ce 
body to the enem\ drawi ww G ! burrow to t \ 
has proved fatal to his’ brigade That t popular supp 
allegiance will now be transferred » Avub ’ K 
region and in Kabul, as t n » not or . t t 
foreigner but is able to fight him experience of At » 
justifies us in expecting. Che Brit MODS t IN 
from him, but they cannot catch hin Hew ren n t 
ening Abdurrahman, and if Abdurra! { \ B S- 
tance, or under British superintenden vecome so hatef ( 
people that the treaty with him will be of no more value than the treat 
with Yakub Khan. Dost Mohammed rie British office S41 
that the Afghans could bear anat fa | len V4 
in short, that heaven or man cou t tay ’ ) . 
ter they could not stand. \W it s 2 is tru now s then Its 
truth was recognized by the Brit (; mn 1O42 D \ { 
drawing from the country, and lett Dost Mol ed go ho fr 
his confinement in India without conditions, and he had subsequent 
a long and peaceful reign. Had he been bi ht or sent back a 
British protégé he never would have reigned at 

The probabilities are now that the settlement with Abdurrahma 
Khan will, as a result of Ayub’s appearance on t scene, turn out ni 
more of asettlement than the one with Yakub WK! I only sure way 
out of the difficulty, if history teaches thing on this matter, is to get 
out of the country bag and baggag S w either Avub Khan 
or somebody who will serve the sat rpose, SO as to restore Eng- 
lish military prestige, and then let 1! rious claimants of the throne 
fight it out among themselves, and make tru nds with the winning 
man. The British military experience of the past year shows clearly 
that the Afghans themselves constitute one of the best frontiers the 
Empire can_ have, far better than any mountains or passes, and 
that the notion that Russia is going to march through them to 
attack India is a de plorable delusion. If the Gladstone Ministry were 
bold as well as wise, they would probably solve the ditheulty in this 
way, by dropping “the scientific frontier” and all its accompaniments 
and going back in a sober and rational way to the s/afus gue. ‘This was 


When Pollock had avenged the Kabul di 
’ +} 


aster and the prisoners had been given up, t 


what was done in 1842. 
ie troops re tired without 
The state 
worked reasonably well. It 
would have been still undisturbed if a d romancer had not, by 
of of 
The result has been the loss of thousands of lives, the desolation of wide 


he 


conditions and the Afghans were left to their own devices. 


of things then established has ever since 


reamy 


an extraordinary stroke fortune, become master British India 


tracts of country, the expenditure of nearly $100,000,000, and the plung- 


ing of Indian finances ina disorder which 1s exciting vert ible alarm in 
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i rhe |] . en vy, through bad financial manage- | Revolution, they replaced the historical divisions of their country—Bur- 
‘ " ; is that is threatening the repose of the whole | gundy, Languedoc, Touraine, Berry, etc., which had become obsolete o1 
' What feared is that the Jingo fever has so far affected dequate—by ones, known as departments. These they named after 
d ¢ ° 1 > : , 
¢ aig t I | ( ) t that the will shrink from apply- | ' nh geo ‘} h ‘ge features, In a manne equ uly systemat and instru 
Pee a aes s teenchline teat these chunld ates | tive. Some received their names from mountain Ardennes, Vosges, Puy- 
. ; - | de-D me, Jura, Hautes-Pyrénées, Basses-Pyrénées, etc. ; most other like 
pport to the a tion so much used against them before the election, our Juniata County—from rivers : Somme, Seine, Oise, Seine-et-Oise, Marne, 
P indittere eto Er h honor abroad kl Loire, Loire-Inférieure, Gironde, Haute-Garonne, Bouches-du 
Khone, et Had the naming-committee followed our patriotic plan, then 
COUNTY NAMI departmental nomenclature would probably have consisted of such name 
is Montaigne, Corneille, Racine, Moliére, Pascal, Voltaire, and possibly 
vane [-" Es hr lin ¢ tv, Mau I hat t tine ‘ i nd Turenne, or even Mirabeau and Lafavette these two to be 
t | n Counts The yf ! ( hanged by subsequent revolutions into Guillotin and Marat, Letitia and 
f fter ‘ } if th hildre have 1 Josephine, Saint-Louis and Jeanne d'Arc, and, afte ew changes, into 
| } | vestern ¢ ty ‘ goon ¢ 1 | kl Victor-Noir and Rochefort, and so forth, And had State-dividers, from 
County, Mi 7 iffered he \ vy t te flow Whe hat Kentucky downward, followed the example of the French, Franklin County, 
ity situated It n ¢ ty inded partly by the Missouri | Maine, would be called Mount Blue; Franklin County, Missouri, Lower 
River Franklin ¢ nty, Kentucky, pre undant crops.’ Is that Marame: Franklin County, Kentucky, Kentucky-and-Elkhorn ; Franklin 
rated we or east No, it is a northern county, intersected by the Ken- | County, Tennessee, Upper Elk; Franklin Cow ty, Ohio, Scioto; and 
tucky River Franklin County, Tennessee, which ‘is infested by locusts,” Franklin County, Iowa, lLowa-and-Otter. On this plan the names of the 
is a southern county Franklin County, Ohio, which ‘*has been completely northeastern divisions of the State of New York would be—instead of Clin- 
cleared of tramps,” is in the centre of the State; and Franklin County, ton, Essex, Warren, Franklin, Hamilton—Saranac, Adirondack, Upper 
lowa, where ‘‘ the inhabitants are preparing to celebrate a grand anniversary, " | Hudson, Mount Seward, Long Lake. There would be meaning, instruc- 
is north-central. Some people all over Maine, Missouri, Kentu ky, etc., | tion, and pleasant variety in the names—all of which we miss in our twe nty- 
when reading a piece of news concerning their own F1 inklin County, may eight (or more) Washingtons, twenty-three Jeffersons, twenty-two Franklins, 
know where that division of their State ituated ; outside the respective | etc. The naming, however, would have re quired geogn iphical knowledge, 
State not one in a thousand inhabitants of the United States has the faintest | discrimination, and an inclination to agree—more of | these qualification 
idea of the location of the county referred to in the report. How could it be | than our State committees generally give evidence of. 
otherwise Were the State divisions named Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Easier of execution is the other rational way of naming territorial divisio 
Madison, et ind were a certain order or symmetry prese rved in the geo- the way alluded to above in the mention of Albany County. The 
graphical application of the names of our immortals, there would perhaps be practice of calling a division after its chief town prevails, with som 
1 possibility of learning how to locate in each State its Washington County ot xceptions of which France is the principal—all over Europe. Of course 


1¢ lly, a we have 


ot the case (ie 


ind the 


But thi 1 


Franklin County. g 
seen, the greatest disorder prevai 
Illinois, for the names are thus placed in tiers : 
Madison, Bond, Fayette, Effingham, Jasper, Crawford, St. Clair, Clinton, 
Marion, Clay ind in South Indiana thus: Daviess, Martin, Orange, Wash- 
Clark, Pike, Dubois, Floyd. No 
amount of reading will familiarize one with a twentieth part of the counties 
of the United States, 


Nor will any amount of travelling. 


} 
pH 


! 
l number of our immortals is end- 


less. In Southern instance, 


ington, Gibson, Crawford, Harrison, 
as to their location, outside of one’s own State. 

Any Westerner who has travelled 
repeatedly, and by various roads, between Chicago and the Atlantic seaboard 
will remember a considerable number of towns, rivers, natural sites, and even 
yr Buffalo ; 


Newark ; 


unimportant stations. Toledo, Cleveland, « 
Altoona, or 


Syracuse, Utica, or Albany ; the Juniata, the Susquehanna, or the Delaware ; 


He will never forget 


Harrisburg ; Trenton, New Brunswick, 01 


ar 


rittsl ‘ 
Pittsburg, 


the sight of the Alleghanies, the Highlands, or the Catskills. He will 
remember places where he noticed a picturesque hill or cascade, a beauti- 
ful sunrise or sunset, or particular signs of prosperity ; places where he 


drank abominable coffee after a sleepless night, where he was cheated by the 
waiter, or stopped for hours on account of an atcident. His recollections 
But 


journeys never have learned the name of a single county. 


will be checkered and variously instructive. he may in ten lengthy 

No sign, no mark 
of a boundary, no call of a conductor ever indicated such a name. He never 
it 


crossed the ridges of the Alleghanies ; that it was the hills of Mifflin County 


learned that was on the border of Cambria and Blair Counties that he 
which charmed him so much on the banks of the Juniata; that it was 
in Dauphin that the train was delayed on the Susquehanna ; that the Dela- 
he Bucks that 
beautiful surroundings of West Point formed a part of Orange ; or that the 
peaks of the Catskills towered above each other in Greene. Nor does he, while 


reading of things and events in Cambria, Blair, Mifflin, Dauphin, and so 


ware, where crossed it? flowed between and Mercer; the 


forth, suspect that he has traversed or skirted those counties ; and he thus 
never connects the subjects read about with what he has seen with his own 


eyes. Only a few names form exceptions: Juniata County he will naturally 
connect with the river of the same name, and Albany County with the capital 


of New York. In the same way we involuntarily connect, in reading, Ap- 
pomattox County with Appomattox Court-House, where Lee surrendered 
to Grant, and Spottsylvania County with Spottsylvania Court-House, where 
the armies of those generals so desperately grappled with each other a year 
earlier ; and we locate in our mind—following our historical associations— 
the former county somewhere beyond Richmond, and the latter beyond the 
Rappahannock. But how many of us have learned to associate Henrico 
County with the siege of Richmond, or Dinwiddie County with the siege of 
Petersburg ? 

The Juniata, Albany 
of naming territorial division doubt whether there 


Phe French adopted the one when, shortly after the outbreak of the 


except tated above how two rational way 


, and, in fact, we are any 
other, 


, 








we do not refer to the historical main divisions, nearly corresponding to ou 


States, such as Aragon, Catalonia, Brabant, Flanders, Br: ndenburg, Sile- 


sia, Lombardy, Venetia, Tyrol, Styria, Croatia, 
The 
and Russia, for instance—variously designated as provinces, administrative 
M idrid, 


Toledo, Guadalajara, Cuenca; Alessandria, Coni, Novara, Turin; Kénigs- 


Transylvania, Lithuania, 


South-Russia, ete. administrative divisions of in, Italy, Prussia, 


sp 
districts, and governments—are named after their capitals, thus: 


berg, Gumbinnen, Dantzic, Marienwerder ; St. Petersburg, Novgorod, Tver, 


Moscow. Only a few of the Russian governments, such as happen to coin- 


cide with historical divisions—like Bessarabia, Courland, and Esthonia— 


form exceptions, Nor are the exceptions numerous in Scotland or Ireland, 


while in England a mixed nomenclature prevails—the counties of the centre 
bearing mostly names of towns, like Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, Stafford, 
Leicester, Warwick, Worcester; and those of the southeast, southwest, and 
extreme north historical names, like Essex, Kent, Sussex, Devon, Cornwall, 
The general Europea 
main adopted by California, and the seafarer who sai! 


Northumberland, Cumberland. n plan has been in the 
s along her shores from 
Oregon to the border of Mexico, and is shown the coast towns of Klamath, 
Humboldt, San Santa Monterey, San 


Obispo, Santa Barbara, and San Diego, will also have learned where the 


Mendocino, Francisco, Cruz, Lui 


counties of the same names are situated. These sonorous names, it is true, 
immortalize none of our Revolutionary or post-RKevolutionary heroes ; but 
California, if led by hero-worship, might also have inscribed on her soil the 
name of an earlier Kalloch, De Young, or Kearney. Our youngest State, 
Colorado, has in its counties a mixture, without system, of all kinds of words, 
Indian, Spanish, and English—from Arapahoe, through La Plata and Las 
Animas, to Summit and Weld. May the States to be admitted be wiser in 
their county nomenclatures, and while hallowing no more ground with 
patristic appellations, save us also from such names of dubious sound as are 
Indiana’s Dubois and Floyd! It is too much to hope that there is any 
possibility of transforming the thousands of names we have—more meaning- 
less than would be A, B, C, or X, Y, Z—into others indicative of natural 
features or administrative connections, and thus easily learned and better 


remembered. 


JULES SIMON. 
PARIS, July 16, 1880. 
T last the amnesty question is settled : the pardon of the condemned French 
2 communards has been voted. It is needless to dwell again on the motives 
which made it desirable as a pacific measure, and, above all, as the only means 
of ridding our political world of a brand of discord, and of an equivocal 
Misled by false 


generosity, the working classes voted for the communards, and thus, by in 


question which perverted all the elections in large towns. 


fringing the law, they in a manner pledged themselves to the revolutionary 
party, who did not fail to take advantage of the situation, Henceforth they 
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ill no longer he ble to pront by these error , and it will be more easy to 
sist them suc fully I shall not revert to the incidents of the second 
iberation on the amnesty, either in the Chamber of Deputies on the 7th of 
lulv or in the Senate on the oth, as they are known to vou. I think it will 
more interesting to give a politi ul sketch of the eminent leader of tl 
tv who rejected and raised the most serious obstacles to the amnesty. I 
are M. Jules Simon, und in tracing his portrait I shall endeavor now and 
to be just, and to remember that man is not invariably consistent, that 
ture is changeable, and that he is swayed by divers motive v1 we 

t know how to distinguish one from anothe: Let us first speak of h 

rior and then of the orator 

At the most decisive moment of an important debate in the Senate a we 
ith sl rill voice is heard king leave to address the House, da man 
tly bent Is seen ady ing towards the tribune with slow steps as if out 
give up the ghost. Ile invariably begins in a dolorous tone by stating h 
so ill there is scarcely a breath of life in him; so he first speaks in a very 
ne amid utter silence. It is well known that this dying man has, in re- 
ve, greater strength than the most athletic orator, and that he will soon 
ve rein to ll his accustomed eloquence. He is not the tirst who has acted 
invalid. His master, M. Victor Cousin, famous as a philosopher, and 
till more renowned as an unrivalled talker, did not cease during his youth to 
ynounce his approaching death, and at the funeral of a di le only opened 
his mouth to repeat that he should soon rejoin him, ‘' I knew, however, I 
wuld not die » soon,” he confessed to one of his friends (Sainte-Beuve), 


from whom I had the anecdote. M. Jules Simon knows full well his case 


not mortal; he proves it by all the power he displays in the tribune. 


He is, indeed, one of our best orators. His style differs entirely from M. 
Gambetta’s ; he has none of that impetuosity, of those g d gestures, that 


mmunicative fire, or Mirabeau-like eloquence, which combines cleverness 
: 


with ardor. M. Jules Simon particularly seeks to please his auditors, 1s 
. | | , 


vish of amiable words and charming smiles. He lacerates his opponents i 


hoicest language, and his speech is full of almost feline caresses. He 
ves a golden net to catch his adversary, and the meshes are so fine from 


} 


the solidity of his argument (one of his great talents) that the network is diffi- 


t to break. His very cleverness sometimes turns against him, for it not 
frequently renders his audience mistrustful. He is none the less recog- 
ized as one of the most finished orators of the French tribune. 

If we seek to know how he has attained such a position, confirmed a few 
vears ago by his election to the Académie Francaise, it will be found he has 


risen chiefly through his talents and personal efforts. Born of poor parents 


in the heart of Brittany, it was with the greatest difficulty that he pursued 
his preliminary studies. He is the authentic representative of that laborious 


democracy who, as one of our poets says, have not been nursed in the |] ip of 


luxury ; from the very outset he has had to struggle against all the hardships 
of life. Early remarked for his talent, he was chosen by Victor Cousin as hi 
ubstitute to fill the post of Professor of Philosophy at the Sorbonne # It 


then he wrote his history, ‘L’Ecole d’Alexandrie,’ the only rea 
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book which can be attributed to him. His other philosophical writings, ‘ | 
Religion Naturelle,’ ‘ Le Devoir,’ are rather the works of a moralist tl of 
1 metaphysician. He was especially known as a rhetorician, and taught 
young and enthusiastic audience how to manage the faculty of speec! 
particularly how to render it flexible. He already belonged to the k: 
publican party when the Revolution of 1848 made him a deputy During 
the first years of the Empire he retired into private life; by retusing to 
take the oath of allegiance he debarred himself from every public career. 
At this period he published his works, ‘ L’Ouvriére’ and ‘1 'Ecole,’ on tl 
instruction of the people, which procured him well-merited popularity. 
Chosen a deputy in 1863, he became one of the most influential members of tl 
Opposition, whose recognized leader was Thiers. At the time of the w he 


formed part of the Government of National Defence. During the -ubse- 
quent elections for the National Assembly he vigorously opposed M. Gam- 
betta, who wished to prevent the former servants of the Second Empire from 


being elected members of the Republican Government. M. Jules Sim 


the name of the majority of the Government, maintained the perfect liberty 
of election, but from this moment may be dated the rivalry and animosity ex- 
isting between these two statesmen, in which many of the difficulties in our 
political world have their origin. 

The Minister of Public Instruction during M. Thiers’s presidency, M 
Jules Simon was one of his ablest supporters in the National Assembly, then 
principally composed of Monarchists. He is accused of having shown too 
much deference to the Ultramontane clergy, giving them the lion's share of 
the bishoprics at his disposal. His fall on the 25th of May, 1873, was - 
sequently much lamented by the Papal legate, who said, ‘‘ What a misfor- 


tune ! 


Monseigneur Dupanloup’s influence will now be paramount.”’ You 
know that Pius IX. never forgave the Bishop of Orléans for having been 
Gallican. Mer. Dupanloup jestingly said of M. Jules Simon: ‘ You 1] 
il before me.” It was not until Marshal MacMahon’s presi- 
dency that he became prime minister, but he was abruptly dismissed from 





see him cardi 

















f May, 1877, in spite of the efforts t he 7 to ay 
l ised by M. Gambett I Left would cc 
VA 1. Tules S n had t > ‘ 
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t I each } erv ¢ sely on his 
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vy learned (ristote ism,” he says is is well known, admit that none of these great thinkers ever dreamt of. Rosmini may not hav 
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3. To publish « vs n nee ! t t i rder t ef ence the « trv t ripe f t ! | 
' ' or te eat nd devel of phil wht. la te idea of it ; manv know it v by 1 
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I] fall i errors on ace of i rect texts, t t F.G.S 
Pope 1 ' 19,000 francs to the preparation of a ne\ H 


Dominican, who informs me that the new text will differ very widely fron GENERAL GARFIELD AND MILITARY COMMISSIONS 





‘ } d it is cert y a me excu one, is scholastic, and es- 
pecially ‘Thomist | phy, the result that ther it this mo- ; er Rane Vats “ ; July 29, Ne at Le ag I ; 
1 it a philosophical ivity in the Church such | ] ot known f “ - En Ge Hancock tf M 7 
hundreds of year l tivity, applied to the works of so great a tl partly through the efforts of G Garfield 
St. Thomas, cannot fail to produ e good fruit, « I lly sit is d -s g Democrats y* : - : : tary nS 
that none of hi doctrines which conflict with the truths of moder ence a! in reference to U : . rs . i ’ \ 
hall be maintained or taught. The fight between the Rosminians and th ais 1866, reported in 4 Wa ' 
ists goes on unslackened, and both are targets for nearly all the schools of TT military co aaenres wi hl M » : 
rationalism, whose arrows In many Cases produce profour dimpression. It , f the I P t ; ‘Its f nding - . bi ik 
is to be hoped that out of all this turmoil Italy will arise philosophically Enon . ton ‘ rdered by him i . papers passed thre "s sg 
regenerated. : PHoOMAS DAVIDSON, Hancock's head riers, aS CO! a the 1 ry district in which it 
= sat nd he had 1 mor tr a rt ' m tl hi live ral w 
{ smitted the to the ofhce x below him, or tl n ! { 
lerk who wrote the endorsement on them, or the orderly w carried 
Correspondence. it was tiroagh, bat not dy meone of, ot authority of, General Hancock. 7 
an President and his advisers are solely responsible for that executi 
THE BEGINNINGS OF CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. General Garfield's argument in the Milligan case is an abit 
is résume of the struggle of Anglo-Saxon liberty against des] of 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION resistance of English freemen to all attempts to deprive them of lif 
Sir: Civil-service reform is much preached and little practised. Why do r property except by trial by jury. It proves that he 1 t1 | appre 
not ideas so simple and practical make more progress? ‘That a stream car ciated the history of the passions of parties, and the frenzy of factions, wl 
rise no higher than its source has been shown incessantly in our politics It time and again in England have attempted to deprive thei iered opy 
is idle to attempt to graft such a reform on a political trunk that is to it ts of the rights gn nteed by Magna Chart W knowled 


In other words, when the people are ready for it the thing will come of itsel fres his mind, from his argument as cousse/, in Decer r, 1866, General 


By way of preparing the people, are not its advocates attempting too litt (sarfield March, 1867, supported w voice | vot he re 
2 ; pre} g | | } 
Why should simple fitness be a standard of appointment and tenure in tl measures which established military comm ns in t \merican State 


case of national offices when the daily life of citizens habituates th to | fter the war had terminated, as |] bee idicially decided by the Sus 


merely political test for all others? The germ-cell of the nation is the com- | preme Court 
mune ; and here is the point of attack for reformers Che folly of identifying Under operation of th reconstruction law n November, 1567 


communal with national politics can be made obvious to the meanest compre- | MecCar vas held for trial before a military commission ‘ for opposin 





hension. What matters it whether a pound-master 01 fence-view j nstruct 1] npealed to the Supreme Court of the United States fror 


Democrat or Republican? In communal affairs, at least, there ld be a the d the ¢ t ( t of Mississippi refusing to release him 
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7“ 515). Ye e (8 Wallace Ss s the 
' held f trial by tary nissk f rde1 He 
ed ler the constitutional jurisdi ( I the ourt 
Hence I respectfully submit that the .Vaééox has not poke vith its usua 
y y \ thi } l.¢ by sor uthority of (ys eral 
Hlancocl} t Mrs. Surratt w hung, and that Gene Gartield assisted in 
putti op to th f han Den ts by ilitary mmission 
It see ) that ¢ eral Garfield helped to i urate a very general 
pt fh r Dh rat y military LISS vhen he first aided iu 
t milli f them to trial by those tribu I depriving them of 
rial by ry | 1 llowed the to | leprived of the right ot 
! or} to tl ‘1 t e Cx B | | 
j | I, 
0 ocular | not cost us so dear but that we will remark on 
t bove letter that the Milligan case arose in a State not under mili- 


tary subjection, and which had never been at war with the Federal Gov- 
ernm ind that it was quite possible to condemn without inconsist- 
ency the proceedings which General Garfield condemned as counsel, 
ind to approve by voice and vote the general method of reconstructing 
the South. Moreover, the privilege of appeal denied McCardle by spe- 
cial statute was only a year old, having been instituted in a reconstruc- 


tion measure framed with a view to the better protection of the freed- 
Ep. NATION. 


ind white Unionists. 


men 


THE NEW-LONDON MANAGERS DEFENDED. 


ITOR OF THE NATION 


Si In reply to a Boston correspondent (‘'E. S. P.,” in the Nation of 
Tuly 52), who expresses egret both because the pre Ss in general h s refrained 
from condemning the ‘‘ observation train” by which two people were killed 
t the Ilarvard-Yale boat-1 and because you in particular have entirely 


l the of that train, I wish to 


the chief victim's being a prominent railroa 


from blame management suggest (1) 


] 


that the mere fact of | president 


ig on his own special car, which was presumably released from the strin- 


governing the cars to which the public were admitted, tended 


train the censors of thé daily press from indulging off-hand in their usu- 


denunciation, 


ised upon the first imperfect telegraphic reports ; 


d (2) that the .Vatfon of | 





week after the event pronounced a verdict of ac- 

puitt l use its editor understood the real circumstances of the case a great 
deal better than ‘‘E. S. | understands them. 

As all the printed accounts which I have seen—and I do not believe any 

can have escaped my eye re lacking either in accuracy or completeness, it 


may be well for me even now to tell the truth about the train to ‘‘ E. S. P.” 


the peopl¢ who read his letter, especially as, two days after the date of 


this, the Boston Advertiser printed a similar communication signed ‘‘ Safety,” 
which was so absurdly and ingeniously false as to make ‘‘ E. S. P.’s” mis- 
takes { misapprehensions seem almost respectable in comparison. 

In 1878, when the race was first appointed for New London and an- 
nouncement was made that a ‘‘ moving grand stand”’ would be run along the 


railroad which skirts the shore, some doubts were publicly expressed and 


nor re privately entertained as to the practicability and safety of this no- 
vel d e fe iffording spectators a continuous side-view of the competing 
t After the event, however, a unanimous cry of applause was raised by 
the press in honor of the sagacity and courage which had conceived and _per- 
| 1 the carefulness and forethought shown in the actual 

mn of itsa tage Che .Vation's correspondent in particular 

“\ enthusiastic in praise of the train and its management, saying: ‘It is 
{ ti lit {or lroad system that the passenger should be ke pt 

in ignorance as to the mmtentions of the gompany with regard to their dispo- 


, 
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on and effects ; 


f them exact informat 








tion as to the ins of the managers concern- 
n e the train remarkable in the history of transportatio vell a 
f t g Che all s to the fact that the conductor in charge of 
( ri {amo | passe rs a printed bulletin ef the 1 
¢ other things that the train would be pushed and not pitlled, 
tl ithe engine first shoving the cars and the northern engine to the 
t pomt, ar 1 the. thern eng e then s oving the « urs id southern 
ck again These are the exact conditions under which the trai 
\ nin LSoso (in 1575 d L579 tie thern ¢ letached { ral 
l pilot na an “EE: S..P.’ | criticisms based 
pon the assumption that the southern engine ne the tr t the 
‘ the « lings broke are, therefore side from the point 
l ‘ i he vital importance of regulations, the 
three o¢ ions been personally pr t to see to the enforcement ¢ 
he thie superintendent of the road, Mr. G. W. Bentley, rid 
the northern engine, and the general frei gent, Mr. C. F. Sp I 
iding in tl outhern (in 1878 and 1879 in the southernmost car) ; 1 th 


positive testimony of rineer at the time 


the latter gentleman that his e1 


1 } 


break was duly obeying orders and allowing his machine, with steam shut off 


to receive its momentum from the rear, cannot be questioned by any one. 
But even under these conditions, ‘‘ E. S. P.” objects that ‘‘ the great weight 
ind consequent inertia of locomotive is an unmanageable element, for it 
ts like a slung-shot, and can hardly be controlled at the end of a long li 
is it might b lose at hand.” This obje tion undoubtedly has force, but it 
nay be reply to it that the train had been stopped by the rear eng 
least three times in 1575 79; and 80, without developit gu the front e1 
gine enough ‘‘slung-shot ’”’ power to s1 ap the coupling ud the presump 
on is that the second and third stoppages appointed for this year might have 
ven made with equal success, had no additional strain been brought to bear. 
Unfortur ly, however, this additional strain was brought to bear when 
the directors of the Boston & Albany Railroad added to the engine their ‘* spe- 


weighing fully thirty tons The engine and car combined 


ht iertia that when the 1 


* of such weight 


m ice 


shut off steam and brought the 


lung-shot und i engin 


twenty-five platform-cars very gr 


stand-still, this ** slung-shot broke loose from the string,” and the twe 
who were standing up on the front end of their special flat-car (who 
had not been provided with railings, like those protecting the cars to which 
Non 


to the front, suspected that anything unusual hae 


the public were admitted) were shaken off by the recoil. 


the se 


of the pas- 


sengers, save close 1 


This shows the extreme slowness with which the cars were mov- 


happened. 


at the moment when the break 


the 


ing took place, and that they were not tor 


“E.S.P.” As it took 


boats twenty-four minutes to go the four miles, the train which kept « 


asunder with ‘suddenness ”” assumed by th 


)ppo 1t¢ 
them never moved at a faster rate than that of ten miles an hour. 
The coupling which broke proved to bea defective one, though the defect 


was so latent that it esc ped the attention of the Boston & Albany othcers 

who sent it, as well as that of the local examiners. 

heavy one, however, that this bad link might perhaps have been snapped by 
: git |} | PI 


the been added: 


whereas, had the might very 


The car was such a very 
train of stopping, even had the weight of the engine not 
the 

Furthermore, the fact 


link been sound combined car and 


probably have failed to break it. 


cng ne 
should not be lost 
sight of that even had there been no unexpected stoppage, by reason of the 

by the snapping of a the Yale 
boat, the same break would probably have happened when the train came to 


Is no good 


interruption of the race caused rowlock in 
its expected stop opposite the finish at Winthrop’s Point ; and there 
for 


more on their guard then than in the former case. 


cause assuming that Mr. Lincoln and his companion would have been 

They knew that Yale had 
’ 1 ware ’ . . 

ceased rowing, and, though I believe Harvard’s movements were temporarily 


hidden from them, they must have assumed from the ‘‘ slowing” of the train 


that it was about to come toa stop also. If they failed to be on their guard 
then, they would presumably have been equally careless in preparing for the 
duly-advertised stop at Winthrop’s Point. I draw attention to this to prove 
that the accident was at least not due to the train managers’ losing their heads 


in the face of an emergency which had not been anticipated. There was no 


confusion or hesitation on their part. They acted exactly as every passenger 
vho read the printed announcement placed in his hands might have expected 
them to act. They carried out their published programme to the letter ; and 
it was a programme which for two seasons had met with universal public 


The opinion of ‘ E, 
consequence of the way in which the train was arranged,” though a true opinion, 


approval. S. P.,” that ‘‘the shock came as a natural 


is based upon a misconception of the facts; for these, rightly understood, 

can cast no shadow of blame upon any one of the New London managers. 
Che two engines were ‘‘ made to move back and forth as if they were one 

of 


‘‘impelled and controlled by two separate 


machine,” because they had but one commander, instead 
‘E. S. P.” wrongly assumes 


lhe bell-rope, 


was cut by the master car-builder after the accident, when it be- 


being, as 


minds of a single unbroken piece, which connected the two 


locomotive 








The 


This line ran along on top of 
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came necessary to detach the special flat-car, 


the canvas coverings of the cars, and holes two feet square were cut in the 


overings in order to make it readily accessible to the men in charge of the 


brakes of each car, who were required to have constant hold of it, so as in- 


tly to detect any signal. Yet the Advertiser's correspondent slanderously 
sserts on hearsay evidence that the entire absence of any mode of communi- 


cation on the train was one of several particulars in which ‘‘ gross and crimi- 


was shown”! The twenty-four cars were selected for the 


nd 


sound, 


nal negligence 


train, with special reference to strength a safety, from a much larger num- 


ber; many and all wer Phe master-mechanic and 


builder of 


were new, mas- 


ter cal the road, with a suitable force of mechanics, gave personal 


ttention to every car chosen. The amphithe itre-like frames for seats were 


timber sufficiently four times 
Phe 


firmly se 


strong to sustain the weight of the 


and 


ailing 


in- 
tended the 


seats also were 


were bolted together rather than nailed, 


\cros the 


protection in the event of 


parts 


i 


ured, ends of each cara stout 1 


was firmly bolted, not only as a a sudden start ot 
top, but to prevent passing from one car to another, which would be danger- 
ous when the train was in motion. 


of the 


Access was gained from the front centre 
car in every case, 


Two years’ experience had convinced the managers of the danger of their 
plan of having the front engine run ahead as a pilot, especially among the ex- 
cited crowds at the finish, and, worst of all, when the race ended after dusk, 
asin 1879. Safety demanded that there should be a considerable interval be- 
this the 
the track the 
whistle and bell of the pilot might step back on again and be crushed by the 
less n iin, if the detached engine should break a wheel or be- 
} 


come derailed, the consequences to the train would necessarily | 


tween the detached engine and the following train ; and in interval 


people or animals that had been warned or driven from by 


olsy train, Ag 
ve very disas- 
for 


it was decided to have it at- 


trous. Hence, as no guaranty of a clear track and safe passage the train 
at the he: d, 
shut off. 
y reason to doubt that this is the best possible plan, or to hesitate about ad- 


One 


would be possible without an engine 
tached there, but with stean 


No one of the managers has yet seen 


hering to it hereafter, serious objection to having the cars pulled by a 
single engine in front is the discomfort and danger caused passengers by the 
that would fall on them, not t 
possible break in the centre of the train. 


When ‘“‘E. S. P.” 


themselves as these two unfortunate people were exposed,” he really says not 


howers of cinders » mention the results of a 


asserts that ‘ people hould not be invited to expose 

word against the observation train proper, or against the New London 
managers, for they never invited any one to expose themselves in such a way. 
He simply censures the three railroad presidents (one of them no longer liv- 
ing) who did invite their dearest friends to the fatal palace-car. 
the 


Respect for 
rule de mortuts, if no other consideration, prevents my expressing an 


If the 


ment,” which he mentions, really were committed, the penalty therefor fell 


opinion as to the justice or injustice of such censure. ‘‘errors in judg- 
upon the shoulders of those, living and dead, by whom they were committed. 
To discuss such a point would be a needless cruelty, and the decision of it one 
way or the other could subserve no public purpose, It is enough for me if 1 
have vindicated the New London management on its own positive merits, and 
have justified 


the observation train’s right to exist. I have no desire to resort 


to the negative defence of detraction, or to pronounce a word in condemna- 
tion of any one connected with the case. 
at New London—or 


superseded by others 


rhe real danger which threatens the visiting public 
which would threaten it were the present managers to be 
less careful and sagacious—is not connected with the observation train, but 
attaches rather to a theory of management hinted at by the writer who sup- 
plied to the .Vation its report of the boat-race. His suggestion that perhaps 
the addition of subsidiary ‘‘events” might attract a larger crowd to the Har- 
vard-Yale contes*, would, if adopted by the managers, have a tendency to put 
more lives in peril annually than the running of a dozen observation trains, 
Easily as one may abuse the superlative degree, I am surely within the limits 
of moderation in saying that the unanimity and unreservedness of the praise 
bestowed by the newspaper press, for three successive seasons, on the New 
London managers, is something entirely singular and unique in American 
aquatic annals. That praise would never have been won, however, had not 
those managers accepted at the outset, as a vital rule for their guidance, the 
theory that in a coilege rowing contest on the Thames a single race between 
two crews is the most that may be safely attempted within the limits of a sin- 
gle day. The experience of three seasons has simply served to strengthen 
them in that theory. They believe, furthermore, that the people of New 
England who take pleasure in seeing a short, sharp, and decisive trial of 
strength between her two oldest and most famous colleges, will always be 
attracted to New London in numbers sufficiently great to make the profits of 
transporting them pay for the costs of good management; and they have no 
intention of ruining their own present prestige by attempting a 


‘ crowd 


compli ated 


regatta’’ which might attract a larget than they could safely con 


trol, l nH. 8 
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.) H. S. HAMERSLY, Washington, has publish: thin pamphlet 

. ph tical *‘ Register of Cadet Imitted | l S. Military 
Academy at West Point from its establishn t ! | d by Col 
Robert H. Hall, U.S.A. The value of this list er \ ‘ how 
ing the results of examinations for admission, the co to which grad 
ates have been pl moted Phree-fourt] of the ¢ 

admitted, and only since 1866 have grammar, 4 ! \ lL history fur hed 
grounds of rejection, The same pul her has vor of muel 
greater magnitude and interest, vi \ ¢ | Kk Army kK f 
the United States from 1779 to 1879 | 1 to wl ‘ ‘ 

it will contain an alphabetical register of t \ ( 

in the volunteer service during the rebelli \ 

oe. oe Army has been engaged, and much othe t t ] matte 

ance. James J. Chapman, Washington, will \ v M » ¥ 
C, Tidball’s ‘ Manual of Heavy <Artillerv Sers for 1 ot my 
and militia of the United States Mr. Chapman al es Mel ent 

‘ Hand-Book of Politics for 1880," uniform w f 1s sty 
1876, and 1878, and, like them, invaluabl A Life of the late Dr. W 
liam Rimmer, by Mr. ‘T. H. Bartlett, a fellow-sculptor 

and will be published by J. R. Osgood & Co r \ News ( 
publish immediately a ‘ Life of Gen, Winfield S. H \ . 
Southworth, with an introduction by Senator Bay | 

tions’? by Senators David Davis | Wade Hlampt \ I. 1 
Field, A. S. Sullivan, C. F. Adams, R. A. Pryor, A. S, Hlewit ] 
Kelly Phe American Association for the Ad ment of Sx \ 
hold its annual meeting at Boston nning At 2s he | f 

Ma Institute of Technology Phere will be excu to Cambridge 
Salem, ind ‘‘down the | l M llat ( < 
revised and enl rged editior of I); ( n \ 

‘Eyesight,’ as also, Food for Inv dl v Dh ] \ l 

of London, and H.C. Wood, of Pl lelph Phey \ 

third part (Lit-Red) of Skeat’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary of the FE 
lish Language.’ The fourth and last part a 

and various word-lists, is promised by Nove er 1 | 

nicking is marked by an actual ‘Hand-book of the Yellowstone Valley 
for Tourists and Settlers,’ which comes to us from the St. Paul Book and 
Stationery Company. ‘* Market Prices in the Yel tone Valley } 
been kindly furnished by a merchant of Miles City t S ted 
Tongue River, 325 miles from Bozeman, and reached at a « of $42 in stage 
fares. The current issue of the series of ‘‘ Personal N ives of Events 
in the War of the Rebellion ” (Providenc« N. Bangs Williams & ¢ it 

of the fortunes of Battery F, ist R. I. Light Artillery I 1 

vened by incident. — Mr. W. H Bishop concludes hi estimate { Mr. Ved 

in the June number of the American Art Review (Bost Estes & Lauriat 
His ‘‘Sleeping Girl” and ‘* Venetian Model” are very well represented 

wood-cut the former by Mr. W i 4 ton, wl \ paper 
American wood-engraving gives a valua lvsis of t of the cut 

(including his own) in Appleton’s * | resque Amert \ e illustra- 

tions are an etching by S. Colman (*‘ Durham ”’), one by U1 fter Schreye 


(‘* The Wallachian Team"), and woodcuts accompanving Sig. Alessandro 
Castellani’s enthusiastic description of some mural ] os recent- 
ly discovered near the Farnesina in Ron A letter fr Mir. Te Sartain 
reveals what a tremendous mot ent to Washin to et up 1 
Philadelphia by the Society of the Cn ti of tl State of Pennsylvani 
——We read in the Athens £pheme f June a well-known Phil- 
hellene, Stillman, being in Ithaca a few days ago, for in the locality called 
Polis, in the northwest part of the island, a very old inscription engraved 








seven lines Joustrophedon tt nistry immediately telegraphed orders for 
its careful protection. Mr. Stillman starts tc-dav for Florence.’-——‘ Our 


work in 


——The July m 


1778-1782,’ is the title of by the Rev 


R. I. 


Poot ctor } lysivel — ve it} 
A@LISTET IS EXCLUsIVelV OC uplea will 


French Allies, tration 


M. Stone, of 





Edwin Providence, iber of the Harvard 


the exercises and rather staid oratory of 








Class-Day and Commencement.-——The July number of Z vre has for its 
hief article an account, with translations, of the lished ‘ Traité de la 
Patience par emblémes’ of George Hoefnaghel, a Belgian artist of the latter 
half of the sixteenth century Some of the fac-simil re in full, others 
fragmentary, and all interesting ; none more so than those of the ‘‘ Cornard 


and is a curious 
Those 


ortage Is given, 


s . 


+} 


patient.” On p. §9 the present law of col| 
reminder of the restrictions upon the freedom of the press in France. 





who advocate at least the civil equality of the sexes will enjoy the review of 
Dr. Louis Fiaux’s ‘La Femme, le Mariage, et le Divorce,’ a vigorous pro- 
test against the subordination of woman enforced by the Code Napoléon.— 

The sixth fascicu/e of Vapereau’s ‘ Dictionnaire des Contemporains’ (New 
York : F. W. Christern) concludes the first and begins (with |) the second 


volume, Victor Hugo and Ledru-Kollin receive by far the greatest atten- 
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t thed | f North Amet Thes helor ! r to the 
pel I I t] oldest nit rem ve disc ‘ } 
1, with ex ptio of the three e¢ ( of the 4 
from th itl r 1 ) of Solenhofen 
| t the old | n f of bir ltogetl for the foot 
I S tone of the Cor t t lle} Ww gene 
1) reptil Despit t r strongly re] c] , 
| 
‘ f eth in the 1] ] vhich ] t to 1 ti 
h of the Saurop Prof. Marsh argues, frot 
¢ ting twee { s as Slesperors ' 
! i 4 vx, which ppear greate 
] el | \ tw li gv ird that they represent compat 
ed ty: 1 that we must look for the earliest ppear 
{ t possibly old the Permian (Pala ). Them 
é gs which npany the rk render it a 7 le luxe, and 
t category of recent American scientifi works next to Leidy’ 
pods,’ to which we ] ly had oceasion to call attention We are in- 
{ } Important work on the extinct vertebrata of the West is 
r, he pen of Prof, Coy 
| ered during the re t comme ement ri 
i i mat of potiti ] pro r i that se 
t John II | Cham layn editor f the Richmond Stas 











: cs ] he Southern tastrophe |} | 1 bl 
} \ M t | 1 t t] t 
' ’ ry ‘ } 
iat \ he hou to 
| vst t | y go ! | whicl NI 
\ } that t le rs hay re } 
! the s his is novel d refreshing talk fr 
1 th followin ir . t fi ' 
{ ! I 1 Du | » Spa h Lee or R ecral with Th 
Shermag r Hlunter or Sheridan 1 the marcl of tl rm 
parad r pleasur curs! or philanthroy dven 

Just now how can we be fearful when the month that ended yesterd 

ruggle the largest scale between evil forces and forces of 
c corruption which was organized throughout our civil lif 
t t over a ¢ tine calling in i pon the country to 
( l e it nd to place its chief leads in the seat of powet Th am 
June h ‘ nilitary idea, tard imperialism, a junkerism, a Bismarcl 
ism, a Cresarism, strengthened by a vast conspiracy of political venturer 
( but for itself that tl ( ilry Ww power! 

M edward MeCrady, jr., addressing the Euphemian Society of 
IEerskine College, S. C., on the ‘‘ Necessity of Education as the Basis of « 
Political Svstem,”’ would probably not do the Republican party the justi 
! lered it by Mr. Chamberlayne in the extract just quoted. His very pro 
per theme connects itself with 1 plan of his to perpetuate the rul of the white 

South Carolina neither by fraud nor by violence, but, name ly, by in 
i reading and writing qualification for the suffrage, as in Connecticut and 
AY | ichusetts. Ife makes an ingenious argument for the power to do thi 
ler the general constitutional provision for the registration of voters ; such 
uuld not register themselves should be excluded. This, however, would di 
franchise say 12,000 white voters who fought the battles of the Confederacy, 
1 who can ill be spared at the polls. Mr. McCrady is puzzled how to 
} exception of them without coming in collision with the constitutions 
of the State and of the United States. His remarks on the advantages of 
education are sound—sounder than some af his statistical comparisons ; and 
he dil , 


ligently rakes together the ‘evidence of Southern eminence in science, 
rt ind letters in times pa st and present. The following sentence is all we 
ve space to quote. After showing that last year in South Carolina the 


number of colored children at school was 64,095 against 58,368 white, he 


‘Given so much education to whites and blacks alike, and F am content 
that victory shall be to the strong. But I dotremble at the idea that the time 
should come when the negroes of the South, forced by outside pressure al d 
ustained by outside aid, should, at least for the while, be better educated 

in the masses of the whites; and, when I contemplate such a possibility, 
there is no power of the Government I would not invoke to force, if need be, 
ur people to avail themselves of the education the State affords.” 


Mr. Tom Taylor, who died recently in London, was one of the most 
prolific and hardworking men of letters of his time. He was sixty-three 
years old, and had written since he was a child, when he composed little melo- 
dramas for his school-fellows. He went to Trinity College, Cambridge ; was 
called to the bar ; for two years was Professor of the English Language and 


Literature at the University College, London ; was first Assistant-Secretary 
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t Secretary Chief of t Board of H t! . rv of tl 1! ( 
| rove ent \ () | fter long \ ret lou l \ \ 
$10 but his devoti to literature, in one f I her, Ww 1] II 
interrupted Ile w ut the time of his death t rt critic of th ( f ( 
1 the editor of 7’ | ne ceeded M hirley bi int | | 
ition In neithe ot these thi howe , cid t \ \ { 
\ entirely pect le pt l ‘ id it cl n 1 { it | ] 
cl efly know d will be remembered. I] \\ ( ome of the. { { 
f modern pie - amon the: } well-] W Our Amet CC. 
hose suces is rather to itributed to Mr. Sothern ; ‘* Plot and P | ; 
Masks and Faces, Phe Fool’s Revengs Pwint Ay 1 .o. 
Still Wate Kun | am the m t po il f which he had 1 M , : : 
1 of Mr. Charles Reade, or the aid of some story by a French dramatist. | ! ' 
II kill n adapter was thus more conspicuous than hi We of i P : 
d vers) not lacking over the originality of his plays, but, _ 
i un. rks, he | i period when kward q 
r the first t put \ the scapegoat of m } t , s 
perpetuated but did 1 inven He had more or k to do wit t : : 
hundred | lis ts, 1 hi rig orl | ed at th 
\ ‘ 
mit { 1AVE been ery lerable ce ‘ n the ¢ t | ) x 
’ in tl | | ; 
{ u) wen dd, } just been announced to | Mr. F. ¢ Burn 4 ; ; ; 
re time mel r of the staff, and ] vn everywher the thor of eh. , ; 
Happy Thought tot pre OA : 
. { il but 1 | \ 
Mr. Matthe Arnold take lvantage of the return of 4 English ‘ \ 
Liberals to powe » send to the July number of the Vineleenth Centu i 
le on ** The Future of Liberalism.” ‘The spirit of the English people, 
I ys, is thoroughly in accord with the Liberal party ; it now and i rHE DEVELOPMENT OF CERI 
turns to the Tories in impatience and «de pair, but only for a time, becau 
unremittingly, however slowly, the human pirit struggle rd the high * I 
Perh even recent fears about personal government may come true, gs. t t . " 
the last scene in the wonderful career of Lord Beaconsfield may be th —— ; ,' 
hall see him in a field-marshal’s uniform, entering the House of Com th , I t : : 
dd inting to the mace, and commanding Lord Rowton, in an oct th 
to ‘take away that bauble’; but ‘still the rule of the Tories, even , tag - \ 
li master- troke a that, will never last i u community ; u h n y! 
! re the Tory statesmen to the secret of 1 life, tl ecret of css 
Ilowever, to the end of making Liberal rule speedily permanent ' 
| out that not much is at present being l « els th , — 
| | leaders, ‘‘instead of losing themselves in t] petty bustle ; 
emes of the moment,” to remember that the secret of the community's lif : 
i neral civilization, and that general civilization is retard d in two princi 
y by ‘* following too submissively middle-class opinion,” its ‘‘hot fit : 
nd cold fits,” and by the tremendous social inequality that exists in Eng] ; Weay ; 
The former of these he has alr idly treated in his essay on ‘ [Trish Catholi 
cism and British Liberalism,” and the other in his lecture on ‘* I juality ” ; sin he ~ ; F ? 
but considering the importance ind interest of the. subjects, his iterati i u : = ' ' 
not to be called damnable. Neither is its timeliness needed to excuse hi - i 
return to the subjects of burial-services and marriage with a dece | f Y 
ister, Of the advocates for the legalis ition of the latter he ay eee s ' : Hs 
they ought not to marry their brother’s wife they can perceive, that they | ol h it ; : 
ought not to marry their wife’s sister they cannot.” But this is by the \ ; ' ; “I 
the real point is that, though it may be well to pass all these measures, th , ox 
do not advance civilization, and by no means represent the goal of 1 se 
Liber | policy ol ’ I 
; 5 fact 1 t 
Outside of England it is difficult to look upon all this as it is viewed by v is t WW 
the average British Liberal. Here in America, where libert 
prized and upheld as an abstract right, marriage with a deceased wif ter the ee f | t , sal 
is doubtless regarded as one of the natural privileges of free , but, per- | am \ \ t] y of 
haps owing to our equality, no one whom it did not personally touch woul : Peers wf ; , ‘ f 
feel personally aggrieved at having a writer take the ground that it is much | ! re f wage t 
the same thing for a man to marry his sister-in-law and for a won y»marry | 4 
her brother-in-law. The Spectator, however, is ‘‘ in P tie! h r 
niffing contempt for the work which, in default of better, | rals f t j a ; lous in fulfillir tiat f 
do.” But ‘‘in default of better” is begging the question, and so | \\ f fuln f d 
celebrated characterization, by one of our “ practical”’ publicists, of civi vart S v, the ¢ t varfare. 
service reform as ‘fa damned barren ideality.”” Restricting the freedor f lso t} sire to d the part of tl | 
bequest and entail in order to secure greater equality the Spectator likewiss these { t emonv is that all tl erem: Der ‘ régi 
considers visionary and impracticable. ‘* What is the use of u { f t \ Der ; insincere. As rat ‘ 
like that?” it asks in irritation. ‘* What is the use of proposir ly need f t] ist) vst ; t tat 
which could not be carried without a revolution, which is utterly i nt : | e j \ f ul f f ceremot 
with our manners, the power of bequest being the chief source of hous | Che |] of inde} { f truthful tin 
authority, and for which not one elector in twenty would vote ?”’ h trike pug nce 1 pl .w h expre rit n where ne 
the disinterested observer as a treatment of social equality very like in ten i te y i \ ed. Ag the p! or M y isciphi oO 
per to the treatment which that other agent of civilization, political liberty lou ; War prevents sy \ tween superior il inferiors, and 
received so long at the hands of the Sfecfator’s opponents. But what is most makes rig u lin neces y. As war disappears sympathy increases, 
conspicuous to a foreigner is the testiness displayed because a writer on s« = 7. 
politics who points out general abuses and suggest general reme lies is not re ly i By Herts Sp ' \ " rk # Apple 1 & ( 188 rom ' ans arren 
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rt to forms which seem t 
\ é t t f remony form a pat {f the coe 
e | i cial order, they also form par f 
‘ higher social lif Established ob- 
i f edu ! the ti-social nature of primiti 
for so lif | proof of this that am many 
( 1 f the | vie I 1 ed 
. Crsely oul peo] ny ter I 
I l el ] I n g olience 
ad sho col rat ! ent to 1 "1 ‘ 
ral I h tl vithin ¢ nh em died { {f re 
eremonial well as the political and ecclesiastical 
there rl dually ev ( ial kind of dis odied 
lly becomes indeper t In other words, the per- 
:4 of uperior based on force gradually change into laws 
ed « ! uthority derived from their utility At the same time, 
out of tl pposed wishes of the ancest: l ghost’ come divine injunctions, 
L fx t t ] ed ** the et oft rel ts } 1OwW 1 religious,” the 
ile | ! t vithin t ‘ 
In th ! time, from within that part of ceremonial rule which has 
( ved into a ysten { re tion for clal intercourse, there grow a 
third f restrai nd these in like manner become at length inde- 
pendent From « rvances which their primitive forms express partly 
dination to a superior and partly attachment to him, and which, spread- 
downwards, become general forms of havior, there finally come observ- 
xp! ng a proper regard for the individualities of other persons and 
true sympathy in their welfare; . . so that as law differentiates from 
personal commands, and as morality differentiates from religious injunctions, 
so politen differentiates from ceremonial observance ; to which I may 
udd, so does rational usage differentiate from fashion.” 
Such is Mr. Herbert Spencer's view of the place which ceremony occupies 
in the scheme of evolution. We have stated it as nearly as po sible in his 
own language. With regard to the future, he declares that we ‘‘ cannot 


be. 
on voluntary co-operation ceremony will further decline. In its place 
wup. With what Mr. Spencer 


calls ‘‘higher emotions and higher intelligence,” external restraints will be 


doubt " what it will With the further development of the social type 


politeness based on sympathy will gr 


supplied by internal restraints, until in the end—though he does not say this— 
ceremony will pass away altogether, and become as much a relic of the past 
hieroglyphics or the interpretation of omens. 


Mr. Spencer's writings on sociology have recently derived a new import- 


unce in this country from the controversy over their use at Vale College. 
Che chief objection to them there urged was their agnostic character. We 
must say, however, that an unbia sed examination of such a volume as this 
raises another doubt still more fatal as to its utility as an educational 
text-book. The value of Mr. Spencer’s researches cannot be denied, and 
the theories which he founds upon them are entitled to all the weight 
his name as a philosopher brings to their support; but they are, after 
ll, mere theories. In saying this we do not at all mean to question the gene- 


ral truth of evolution, but a belief in evolution does not involve an accept- 


ce of Mr. Spencer's law of the relation existing between the worship of 


relics of the True Cross and a dog crawling on his belly to lick his master’s 
nd He may be perfectly correct in his surmises, but they are certainly 
mere surmises, and to present to the minds of the young such surmises as 


these as deductions from the ‘‘ law of evolution ” would be a mistake. 
It is perfectly safe to say that much of the evidence that Mr. Spencer 


ls to make out his case is wholly wanting. The sort of evolution that 


nec 
he ; in mind is evidently based on a belief that with the progress of society 
the restraints of self-government are substituted for those of external force. 


If this were true, ought it not to be as apparent in that branch of social 


development which relates to crimes and their punishment as in any other? 


But while it is true that many things regarded as criminal in primitive 


ocieties become indifferent in advanced societies, still the progress of civiliza- 


tion is marked by nothing more distinctly than the evolution of highly com- 
plex penal codes, in which nothing is left to be dealt with by 


that 


an internal 


ction. Again, what ground is there for saying war is dying out, 


when half the most civilized portion of the world is engaged in converting its 
population into easily-mobilized reserves ? 
told to consider the early type of man 


Further than this, why are we 
*non-social”? Is not the social cha- 


racter of man one of his most fundamental traits? Darwin in his ‘ Descent 
of Man’ makes the moral sense inseparably allied to the social instincts. 
From man’s social 
faithful to his 


self-commat 


disposition he thinks that an inherited tendency to be 
comrades, to aid and defend them, and even a capacity for 


1, and perhaps the habit of obedience, might be derived. It is 
] | s 


no argument, he urges, against savage man being a social animal that tribes 


inhabiting adjacent districts are almost always at war with each other, for the 


social instincts never extend to all the individuals of the same species. But 


, 
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t Mr. Spencer appears to insist upon is that primitive man is a non-social 
animal. ‘To any one who has reflected upon the peculiarities of human 
ture, the prophecy that ‘‘sympathy” is going in the future to take the 


place of those external restraints which at present make industrial and social 


yperation possible, is somewhat startling. If it is going to have thi 


tremendous effect on manners, why should it not have the same consequences 
of life? Why are 


enforced relics of 


in other branches not the external sanctions by which 


ntracts a primitive barbarism, and, therefore, likely 


are 
in their turn to disappear before the advance of sympathy? It seems hard 


to believe that sympathy should be sufficiently strong to replace force i: 


ceremonial, and yet give no trace whatever of asserting its effect in the 
We 
He may be perfectly right. 


far more important field of bargains. do not by any means mean t 


iv that Mr. Spencer is wrong. But sociology 


is not a science which has made such rapid progress as the student would b: 


and interesting as Mr. Spencer’s speculation 


led to infer from this volume ; g 


we, they are still speculations. 


Wiliam Ellery Channing, DD. 


Roberts Brothers. 


By Elizabeth 


1880. )}—In reading this book 


Reminiscences of Rev. 
Palmer Peabody. (Boston 
one is sometimes tempted to question the correctness of the running-title, as 
if what was 


by Dr. 


really in hand were posthumous ‘ Reminiscences of Miss Peabody ' 


Channing. With rare frankness the author prints his private letter 


v. 
to her, which, besides affording invaluable glimpses of his own character, 
convey with perfect distinctness his judgment of hers. This judgment i 
such that it is plain to see that he would never have chosen Miss Peabody fo: 
his biographer, and it serves—if. that were necessary—to impose caution on 
the reader in accepting Miss Peabody’s report on matters which were within 
We hasten to add that 
implies in her case no moral delinquency whatever, and we do not know that 


hich 


her own experience and observation. such a distrust 


we can better criticise her book than by citing some of the passages in w 
her incapacity for historical reminiscence is made apparent. 

Some time about 1826, Miss Peabody having submitted to Dr. Channing a 
series of essays on the Hebrew Scriptures, in which, as she told him, she first 
expressed thoughts of her own, he returned them with the remark, ‘‘I was 
interested in them because your mind takes so opposite a direction from mine 
In March, 1831, 


to come to the same result.” he wrote her from St. Croix 


‘You are apt to prejudice the truth by placing it in unhappy connections 
For example, in your remarks on the first chapters of Genesis you threw 
doubtfulness over some great truths by supposing them to be taught, or veiled, 
in the narrative, which has nothing to do withthem. I saw then one of your 
intellectual dangers. You are led astray by slight connections and analogies, 
and are apt to see in past or present facts what other eyes cannot discover 
I have thought, too, that your interpretations of life are not always to be 
trusted, and that you are in danger of substituting your own structures for 
reality.” 


In August, 1835, he writes: ‘‘ Your chapter on ‘ General Principles’ in- 


terested me much. It is full of fine thoughts, but the lights are somewhat 


too scattered. If your inspirations had more consecutiveness and connectio 
they would do more good.”” And similarly, in advising about a busin 


enterprise (June, 1840) : 


‘* My fear on this subject came from the impression, which was quite com- 
mon in your school-keeping days, that you want order, method, arrangement 
If I mistake not, you had a notion that in regard to order, as in everything 
else, what we need is the spirit rather than the letter; that rules and 
machinery are worth little ; that the principle within us will meet intuitivel) 
the wants of the moment. . . Were your business to be more inde- 
pendent, I should also fear from the ascendency of your imagination.” 


We should hesitate to quote what follows if Miss Peabody herself had not 
printed it. A report had been circulated that Dr. Channing had employed 
her to copy his sermons for him, and allowed her nothing, though in absolute 
want. He writes with unconcealed vexation (November, 1837) : 

‘*Such a report I do not contradict, and I have not the slightest disposi 
tion to hold you at all responsible for it; but is it not possible that you 
talked confusedly of your circumstances and of your copying for me, so that 
some one’s stupidity misconstrued your language into an imputation on my 
honor ? But cannot you avoid talking about me? I wish simply t 
advise you to greater caution in your communications about your friends. 
, ' | wish that what you say may have more authority’ by being spoken 
more considerately and precisely.” 


Forty added years have not brought Miss Peabody an orderly mental 
habit, a common vision for common things, a bridled imagination, a sobered 
enthusiasm. There is a chronological progress in the present volume, but it 


can hardly be called a sequence. ‘Thirty years and more ago our author 


name was associated with a ‘‘ Polish-American” system of mnemonics fo1 


fixing dates in history. ‘That her energetic advocacy of it grew out of a per- 
sonal need will not be doubted by any one who peruses her latest writing 
Two instances, out of many, of her ‘‘ talking confusedly ” in consequence otf 


this defect are to be found on pp. 357-8 and p, 360, Miss Peabody says ° 
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Mir. Garrison be gan to ¢ in Boston 


‘When ; dit the Lrberat , Dr. Ch 

; one of the first subscribers ; and among the things which I read to 
rhe first impression made on me 
the Colonization Society 


ning wa 
him were the early numbers of this paper. 


hv it nott 
its MOLlO yn 


and the fierceness of its attacks uy 
a 





Now, the shocking motto of the first and of every subsequent volume was 
‘Our Country is the World—Our Countrymen are Mankind,” while the 
Scriptural shibboleth which Miss Peabody had in mind, and which she mis- 
juotes on p. 385, was not uttered in Dr, Channing’s lifetime. Still more 
mixed is this second passage 

‘Dr. Channi “ much pained at 1¢ mob of gentlemet of star ding’ 

the t 


tl 
] 


cks upon the 
picuou 
| 


836, as he had 
He had made himself quite cons 
t Alton, Illinois, etc.” 


Street, Boston, in 


very Society. 


at the 


time of the shooting ot Lovejoy a 


Ihe mob referred to took place in 1535 instead of 1836, and was in itself 


atti Lovejoy was killed in 1837 
It remains to be said that this book has the qualities of its defects, and is 


It 


Dr. Channing’s sermons made by 


ck on the Ladies’ Anti-slavery Society. 
contains great 
Miss 


some autobiographical data whic] 


really interesting picture of the time which it covers, 


many contemporaneous abstracts of 


Peabody, 


will be 1 


numerous letters from and to her, i 


d with sympathy, pleasing views of ¢ hanning’s home-life at New- 


port, suggestions of ineffable transcendental and mystical conversations 
out religion, and sketches (o1 | hases) of such lights of the past genera- 
tion as O, A. Brownson, Rk. G. Hazard, Ripley, Alcott, Emerson, Margaret 


Mann, 


Fuller, Follen, Father Ilorace 
Jame 


several of these n: 


Taylor, Tuckerman, Wm. B. Greene, 
of the “ 
eabody, with an Hibernian 
of the principal Azving 
\ll ton, 


s who ha 


Freeman Clarke, and the rest. Not alone past generation,’ 


mes remind us; but Miss P 


S 


tendency to blunder, makes an index of the ‘* names 


text,” vely enters Buckminster, 


and 


mentioned in the 


Follen, Gannett, 


persons and gr: 


over to 


Coleridge, a score of other g 


the m ijority.”” 


Knowledge and Use of the Bible. By Charles Wordsworth, 
L., Bishop of St. Andrew (New York: Scribner & Welford. 
been generally believed that Shakspere derived inspiration from 

or set forth the tenets of the Church of England in his plays. 
the world at 


Vve’s 





1880.) 


—It has not 


ns as well as 


in 


e contrary view has prevailed among Christia 
indeed, we know of a family edition of Shakspere in which nearly every 


reference to the Bible has been omitted as being disrespectful to God and de- 
Db i 
¢ reader The common opinion, however, appears to be 


waving 


to young 
Phe Bishop of St. Andrews has convinced himself that Shakspere’s 
as to prove that 


poetry and thought were so much colored by the Scriptures 


he read 


interpretation of 


re them nd was thoroughly acquainted with the received 


f 


put together our best authors who 


attentively 
oe ” 
ng- 


I 
have 


1, and we shall 


them in doctrinal form. fake the entire range o 


sa 


lish literature,” the bishop says, g 





edly religious or theologic: 
the 


written upon subjects not profe 


Bible having 


The evidence 


not find, I believe, in them a@a// united so much evidence of 


been read and used as we have found in Shakspere adone. 


1 ingenious collection of parallel passages which show that thi 
of Abel, the 


mrt 


bie 


referred to is ar 
dramatist knew of the history of Adam and Eve, the murdet 
Flood, the parables, the Crucifixion, and similar matters found in the I 
In this there is nothing surprising, for such knowledge has been for centuries 
the common heritage of every Christian child; but some few Shaksperian 
view 


students may be startled to find that their master’s “‘ of the corruption 


of human nature,” his ‘‘ perception of the method of its recovery through 


divine grace,” and his ‘‘ theory of the formation of moral habits” were based 


upon Scripture ; that ‘‘ no professed divine ever understood the doctrine of 
repentance better or has expounded it more clearly than Shakspere ”"—nay, 


eligious 


that even in his invocation of the holy angels (so careful was he of 1 


ensibilities) he did not, in the bishop’s opinion, ‘‘ transgress the limits which 
a sound theology would impose.” 

The striking novelty of these statements leads the reader to expect strong 

db d t ns 

evidence of their truth. The method of adducing parallel passages in proof 

of any new opinion respecting Shakspere has been employed for such diverse 


objects that it lies under the suspicion proverbially attaching to statistics ; 


this way ingenuity can prove anything. ‘The validity of its practice in the 





present case can be judged of by a few instances 


Hamlet, Act 
“ Swords are in their lips.’’—Ps. lix. 7 


“T will speak daggers.” iii,, Sc. 2 


**In peace there's nothing so becomes a man 


As modest stillness aud humility K. Henry V., 
et.""—1 Thess 


Acti Se.1 


** Study to be qui iv. 11. 
“ Thy greatest help is quiet, gentle Nell ; 
I pray thee sort thy heart to patience."'—A. Henry V/., 2d Pt., Act ii., Sc. 4 


“ Their strength is to sit still, In quietness and in confidence shall be your strength.”"—Jsafahk 


7, 15 

“his able horse . . . 
He seemed in running to devour the way.""--K. Henry JV, 2d Pt., Act i, Sc.1 
“He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage.’’— Fob xxxix. 24. 


The Nation. 





\" to the 1 ¢ ‘ 1 scl \ 

V bh o ‘ tl sa 1 

ee ee = “ 

And told me Hubert sh iy t « 

I would not have bel d —A hn, Act iv., Se. 1 

* Though we or an angel fr heaven preach any other 5 ( . 

These are fair examples of the less obvious corres} ences | 1 t 
Bible and Shakspere ; there are others in which the bility of real ne 
tion is the slightest, and a few, such as oceur in Shylock’s speeches, in whicl 
Shakspere shows more acquaintance with the historical books t vy oth 
dramatist of his time. In fully two-thirds of the passag ted there is no 
probability that Shakspere was aware of t! Biblical para f, indeed, i 
nany instances, it really exists In the other third the reference is either t 
some well-known event which he had learned in boyhood, or to wolves it 
sheep’s clothing, leopards’ spots, a tree’s being know: vits fin sin 
figures, which dropped from his lips as naturally as proverb f1 S 
Panza’s, and needed as little direct reading of the Scriy \ we. tl 
atheist, uses them, though less frequently, in the same way I ter 
fitly the fallacy of inferring from such evidence that Shakspere e! 
the Scriptures would require the adjectival energy of Mr. Sw 
has employed it upon other commentators in his 1 t Shaks 
criticism ; and the evidence is exclusively of this characte: , 
meant to suggest an argument in calling attention to the ‘ ! le” fact 
that the two great depreciators of Shakspere were t! tidels H 
Voltaire. 

lo suppose that Shakspere meant to inculcate the pect { — 
Anglican Church in respect to the corruption of hun t | 
demption of man through divine grace, or that he was - 
and expressions to a direct study of the Bible, seems as wil 
that he was a Romanist or a Puritan—fallacies which ¢ sho} St. Ar 
drews is solicitous to point out. Che general tenor of vorks 
he was a secular genius, and special passages prove that vy \ ‘ 

a religiously-minded man, although by faith a Christ I rves 
credit for the charitableness with which he has over! 1 these lv 1 
sages, but his work can only be regarded as the outcor { t admirai 
for a hero which would impose on him our 

into the image of our own ideal, so that at the end w v eX ae. 
Shakspere!"" A man who satisfies the requirements of an Englis 5) 7 
of Mr. Swinburne truly deserves that most just epithet ever applic 
**the myriad-minded 


Paul 


The Great Artists Michelangelo 


Delaroche. By Te 


By Charles Clement. 


Ruutz Rees. (New York 


of these latest issues of the ‘ Great 


1880. )—The first S : 
ion of the work of M. Clement, supplemented by a brief ay pendix in which tl 


t 


t 
t 


Michelangelo's familiar life from the 


ranslator gives some memoranda of 








family archives. The translation seéms well enough done, the English 
professedly sought being attained even to such phrase I th 
Michelangelo took,” et M. Clement’s work is in th »¢ but 
the strictly popular purpose for which the series is designed w have bee 
served by some modifications in the way of both el d lification 
For a popular purpose the consideration of conflicting stateme1 othe: 
palpable errors of Vasari and other biographers is nothing le } lusage 
which obstructs the current of the narrative needlessly , uch point 
1s Michelangelo's quarrel with his f Tien. end 
various historical allusions, tox fidence is exhibited in the 
average reader's stock of inforn is a plentiful intersprinkling of 
criticism which serves to illuminate the record of events and give ji proportion, 
1d to which, considering the temperateness and good sense that characte) 





and the definite place Michelangelo has come to occupy after so many 








years of discussion, almost no objection can be made; a primer about Michel- 
angelo may be permitted to be freer than a Turner primer. We \ ost no 
bjection, because M. Clément does not completely avoid leaving th pre 

SiO his subject was as unique in the degree as he undoubtedly w n 
the quality of his genius. It is, for instance, out of place i | er to say 
(p. 42), while speaking of the sublimity of Michelangelo's ept s, that 
they ‘‘ are far from captivating ordinary minds like the marvellous | charm- 
ing creations of the painter of Urbino”; which is like saying that Raphael was 
the Racine of painting. Leonardo, and all the other contemporary masters 
are allowed to be similarly dwarfed by implication, though not as specifi- 


cally, and even Greek art suffers (p. 43). Indeed it may bi 


general principle that in such books as this the legitimate use of compariso1 
stops at illustration and characterization. 
lhe author of the biographies of Vernet and Delaroche neglects this in so 


conspicuous a degree that his error carries its own corrective with it when he 


eaks (p. 13) of Vernet being ‘‘ too true to himself to be led into the some- 


S} 
what unrefined bohemianism of Delacroix,” and (p. §9) of Delaroche owing 


of the folly of extremes 


an important part of his education to the warnings 
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| tof t eng " on the other hand, some of tl the choi to be n eis that of a single person.” Weare not sure as to tl 
in t M ‘ ’ are the ‘ of the series. In both books there 1 part of tl l ich 1 res the name to be presented bya State legislatur 
t f in t f | dex nal It is « ly tself th roper method ; but, as our State legislature 
ny , it if it would still result in the rule of tl Macl 
Kor ple, it not at all certain if Mr. Edmunds lived in a Deme 
rt n Stat \ re of the effects of St hat his n uld be ited | egislatut Phe 1 i f 
th h | nd upon the princip!| | politics | of heme, howevet tion by the people at e, {that by bot] 
f | | LD. C. McMillan, with a pref l Ii Horatio I t a tim | s great merit If it were thoroughly carried 
(N G. P. I ian » ; [550 P 1g.) \ny I 1 local a ell national id State « ) King ( ICUS would | 
nut uiscDiels 0 pre it politi >) 1 to | fh power d for that , if for no other, w suppose t ‘ 
t sw i Ve dou vhether t itho f the ] ch e of its adop ion. Our lers, th politi ians, will not ac e] 
fully solved the great problem ; but he has d ted atten heme which lessens their power ; but only by some such weakening of thei 
to f the situation which are generally overlooked, and power shall we ever reform our government. Mr. McMillan well 
pl ‘ f impractica le ; Whole, has nevertheless featur which (p. 55) **Civil-servic ref n has b und will be a failure so | 
{ ynsid ition. Ile would have done better, we think, if h pre ent election syst ts, be e in whatever guise It appear ut fj 
1 t pance l his th ughts to th limensions of a book The prin ipal pi s fo substitute somet nein t ji pla of 2 vill f the di vislator a 
part of t lume, occupied in analyzing and describing the evils to be reme f instrumentality jor procuring appointments ur the Government. 
lied f cour logically y to the nplet of hi 
i But it round so familiar, arguments so many times repeat- 
| h } \ ri ] par of his work would have attracted more atten- Lh lage  O Recollection ot Actors and Acting, trom in experienc i 
tion if he had ced them by themselves, t g for granted all prelimi fifty year eries of Dramatic Sketche By James | \Iurdoch Wit 
ary d | lix Philadelph J. M. Stoddart & ¢ 188 \lthough 
he | i | the ithor ap to be the divorce of national and fail to find in thi lume a worthy addition to the long list of histrioni 
te poli | t r constant Te yn | rightly ees a great evil na t raphies ot hich the latest id best e ti of Macready and M 
I int i fects with clear id tore In his first ch pt he I , It Is, perhaps, ircely fair to Mr. Murdoch to ompl in that he h 
rts (p. 17) that **the existence of great national parties seems not to hav not here attempted an orderly biography, but rather a series of sk 
n expected ” by the founders of the republic, for which assertion he find lrawn partly from his professional reading and partly from his personal ¢ 
upport both in the Constitution and in the language of the early statesme: perience. The outhi of his own life, which fills a dozen of the earl 
| tical } \ expected, would hinge exclusively upon State issues, pages, is contributed by Mr. J. Bunting, who completes his record at Apri 
1 nat would | lealt with purely upon grounds of national ex 1880, and is unable, therefore, to notice Mr, Murdoch’s reappearance on 
| cy ti y to see after the event how unreasonable this expectation tage in his native town for a few nights in the month of May. This is f 
present condition of things, in which State issues are wholly | | l by twenty chapters of Mr. Murdoch’s own, taken, as we are told 
to tl xigencies of national parties, was perhaps as little to be ‘* Epilogue ” (p. 419), f i. series of his lectures called ‘* Reminiscence 
p the problem of the book is therefore to propose some plan by | the Stage.” These twenty chapters, the rather fragmentary character of 
may form the basis of State parties wholly independent hic] perhaps explained by their mode of preparation, treat of the ‘‘ ‘I 
party divisions ; and, in doing this, to afford a remedy for the | gedian and his Relation to the Poet,” of ‘Imitation and Mimicry,’ 
tion of national affairs, The special scheme proposed the author’s ‘‘ London Experiences,” of ‘‘Shakspere and his Criti 
y Mr. McMillan is that in all elections, State as well as national, there should | more at length of the various leading actors of the last half-century wh 
pre ry « ominating”’ election, held in advance of the final Mr. Murd has had opportunities of observing and studying. Thx 
lection ; tl didates should be de ignated, between whom the sub- nal comments on Macready, Forrest, the two Keans, the elder Booth, 
, id be made. At this first election only candidates should | ( lotte Cushman are by far the most valuable portion of the volume, 
oted f who had been formally presented (for the Presidency, by the | indeed, to any one fairly familiar with the literature of the American th: 
et latul i ome rm states) here might, in this way, be an indefinite t ly luabl ] ut of the book. Especially unnecessary is the appt 
im f ca lates at the first iy Of course if any one obtained the | the eighty broad pages of which are avowedly reprinted from magazin« 
ty | ld be declared elected d a second vote rendered unneces- | pamphlets, though they were not worth reprinting. The final chapter of 
ry; but t is hardly likely to occu If the vote had been tal last May, ppendix consists of ‘* Strictures on the Acting and Personal Traits of D 
ve sl ld have had Grant, BI , Sher , lmund ind Garrick,” and is an altogether unworthy and misleading arraignment. But w! 
mber of *‘ favorite sons” for the Republ ‘ , and an Mr. Murdoch has relied wholly on himself, his personal recollections, | 
the Democratic ; but only t of tl 1 | ken, by | own power of criticism, his work is of great merit and interest. No on 
val of the fittest,” for the final election In order to preclude the | comes hereafter to consider Forrest’s career can afford to pass over Mr. M 
| y of the two final candidates | r from the ne party, it i ovided | doch’s many discriminating references to him, It may be noted that in a 
tl party shall be classed as ‘* First Canvass,’ l those of tl tion to the author’s portrait there is a fine steel engraving of Forrest at the 
| Second of sixty-five. Besides the purely critical consideration of histrionic notabili- 
Chis proposition for doing away with the caucus and ha r ination | ties Mr. Murdoch has given us also a goodly number of anecdotes hith : 
made directly by the people, and the additional feature of having both par- unprinted, 4 
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